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MUTABILITY, DECAY, AND SEVENTEENTH- 
CENTURY MELANCHOLY 


By Grorce WILLIAMSON 


I see the world grows old, whenas the heat 

Of thy great love once spread, as in an urn 

Doth closet up itself and still retreat, 

Cold sinne still forcing it, till it return, 
And calling Justice, all things burn. 


(G. Herbert’s Decay) 


Some years ago I ventured to call a peculiar intensity of 
feeling in Donne the ‘ metaphysical shudder.’ Now I should 
like to discuss the ‘ metaphysical’ concept which was largely 
responsible for that feeling, and which may be said to have 
“brought death into the world ” of early seventeenth-century 
thought. This is the ancient idea of the decay of the world, 
which grew particularly strong with the waning of the Middle 
Ages, but perhaps never acquired such powers of disturbing 
the soul as came with the astronomical study of the late six- 
teenth century. One of the momentous effects of the Renais- 
sance, when men had turned their eyes to the things of this 
world, was to give new life to the idea of the decay of the world 
by planting mutability in the heavens and by stimulating ad- 
miration for Antiquity. The stout declaration of Ben Jonson in 
his Discoveries bears witness to the force of this idea: “I can- 
not think Nature is so spent and decayed that she can bring 
forth nothing worth her former years. . . . Men are decayed, 
and studies: She is not.” 
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Although various explanations have been given for seven- 
teenth-century melancholy, none has considered seriously 
enough the concept of the Decay of Nature, which surely every 
reader must have felt in the mood of writers from Spenser to 
Milton. It is this concept which illuminates the ‘ valley of dry 
bones’ in seventeenth-century thought, and turns a feeling 
about the afternoon of time into the moral that is too late to be 
ambitious. Without pretending to exhaust the subject, I shall 
indicate the power of this concept both as theme and as mood 
in the period between Two Cantos of Mutabilitie and Urn 
Burial. But first it will be necessary to outline some of its 
astronomical, philosophic, and religious connections at the close 
of the sixteenth century. 


I 


The old idea of the mutability and decay of the world was 
metamorphosed by the new astronomy following Copernicus. 
In 1572'a brilliant new star appeared in the constellation 
Cassiopeia and disappeared sixteen months later. After taking 
careful observations without finding any parallax, Tycho Brahe 


assigned it to the region of the fixed stars. “'To us of to-day 
this result may appear fairly commonplace, but most astrono- 
mers of the time held so firmly to Aristotle’s doctrine that the 
heavens generally, and the region of the fixed stars in particu- 
lar, were incorruptible and unchangeable, that new stars were, 
like comets, almost universally ascribed to the higher regions 
of our own atmosphere.” ? The Comet of 1557 Tycho likewise 
placed far beyond the moon, and thus dealt another blow to 
this popular belief.2 But in his account of the new star, pub- 
lished in 1573, Tycho remained a man of his time, for he “ dealt 
at some length with the astrological importance of the star, 
and the great events which it foreshadowed.” 

What Tycho began, Galileo confirmed and completed. When 
in 1604 a new star suddenly appeared in the constellation 
Serpentarius, Galileo made his first contribution to astrono- 
mical discovery by showing that it was at least more distant 


Arthur Berry, A Short History of Astronomy, London, 1898, pp. 131-32. 
Thomas Digges published his important work on this star, Alae seu Scalae Mathe- 
maticae, at London in 1573. 


? Ibid., pp. 185 ff. 
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than the planets: “a result confirming Tycho’s conclusions 
that changes take place in the celestial regions even beyond the 
planets, and are by no means confined — as was commonly 
believed —to the earth and its immediate surroundings.” * 
In The Sidereal Messenger (1610) Galileo announced his ob- 
servations of the moon; apart from details, the really signifi- 
cant result of his observations was “that so far the received 
doctrine of the sharp distinction to be drawn between things 
celestial and things terrestrial was shewn to be without justifi- 
cation.” * But the most striking discovery announced in the 
Sidereal Messenger was that of the satellites of Jupiter, which 
“ shewed the falsity of the old doctrine that the earth was the 
only centre of motion; it tended, moreover, seriously to dis- 
credit the infallibility of Aristotle and Ptolemy.”* Finally, in 
1612 Galileo revealed his discovery of spots on the sun. “ The 
presence on the sun of such blemishes as dark spots, the ‘ mu- 
tability ’ involved in their changes in form and position, and 
their formation and subsequent disappearance, were all dis- 
tasteful to the supporters of the old views, according to which 
celestial bodies were perfect and unchangeable.” ° Thus the 
new astronomy introduced corruption and change into the most 
retired regions of the incorruptible and unchangeable heavens. 
And Tycho Brahe was instrumental in upsetting these received 
opinions, although (and even more because) he did not accept 
the Copernican theory but compromised with the Ptolemaic.’ 

If we feel these remarks to be the reflections of a modern 
rather than a seventeenth-century mind, we may turn to Bur- 
ton’s “ Digression of Air” in the Anatomy of Melancholy. 
There we shall find a useful résumé of the work of the new 
astronomers, such as Tycho, Rothmann, Kepler, and Galileo, 
who were, as Burton suggests,° ‘ exploding’ the old doctrine of 


5 Ibid., p. 149. 5 Ibid., p. 152. 

* Ibid., p. 151. ® Ibid., pp. 154-55. 

* For the full significance of Tycho in 16th-century astronomy, see J. L. E. Dreyer, 
Tycho Brahe, Edinburgh, 1890, especially Chaps. I, III, & VII. As for astronomy 
in England, the mathematician Thomas Harriot (1560-1621), who was an associate 
of Marlowe and Ralegh, was one of the first to use the telescope for astronomical 
purposes, being among the earliest to observe the spots on the sun (cf. Berry, op. 
cit., pp. 150 and 154). 

® Anatomy of Melancholy, ed. Shilleto (Bohn ed.), 2.57-58. The alteration of 
the Aristotelian heavens aggravated the feeling about the decay of the world, belief 
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the heavens set forth by Aristotle and Ptolemy. In Burton we 
find most of the discoveries and consequences that we have 
noticed, together with many others, and something of the un- 
certainty of mind which they produced.’ Burton is engaged in 
explaining the variety of climate and weather over the earth, 
for which he examines the various theories of astronomical 
influence : 


The Philosophers of Coimbra will refer this diversity to the in- 
fluence of that Empyrean Heaven: for some say the eccentricity 
of the Sun is come nearer to the earth than in Ptolemy’s time; the 
virtue therefore of all the vegetals is decayed, men grow less, &c.”° 


Others, he says, observe the mutability of the heavens by reason 
of their new motions, new stars or comets, and conclude that 
from those motions proceed “ divers alterations.” ** In connec- 
tion with the new stars, the question arises “ whether there be 
generation and corruption, as some think, by reason of aethereal 
Comets.” ” Burton notes that “the fixed stars are removed 
since Ptolemy’s time,” and raises the question “ whether there 
be such a precession of the AXquinoxes, as Copernicus holds, or 
that the eighth Sphere move.” ** In connection with the theory 
that every star has an ‘ intelligence,’ he includes Kepler among 
those who have in part revived the opinion of Averroes, Plato 
in his Timaeus, and others that the earth is animated and that 
the souls of men derive therefrom and return hence.”* 

But to omit all smaller controversies, Burton hastens to “ ex- 
amine that main paradox, of the Earth’s motion, now so much 
in question.” Here he reviews the opinions of those who dis- 
cuss the theory of “a plurality of worlds”; he refers to “ Bru- 
nus’ infinite worlds,” and cites Nicholas Hill as one who pub- 
licly defends the theory which Pythagoras, Epicurus, Democri- 


in which taxed the faith and motivated the melancholy of a man like John Norden 
(cf. Vicissitudo Rerum, 1600, sts. 38 ff.) . 

® Ibid., Part II. Sect. II. Mem. III., especially pp. 54-67. On the satellites of 
Jupiter Burton adds this note: “Some of those above Jupiter I have seen myself 
by the help of a glass eight feet long” (ibid., p. 62, note 6). 

1° Ibid. 2. 54. 11 Ibid., p. 55. 8 Ibid., p. 58. 

*8 Ibid., pp. 54 and 59. Although genuine ‘Copernicanism’ was impossible 
before the work of Tycho, Galileo, and Kepler, the new tables of Reinhold showed 
men how the new ideas altered their calculations of the celestial bodies. 

14 Ibid., p. 60. 
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tus, and others had maintained.*> Yet the notion of an infinite 
universe seems to have become associated with the Copernican 
theory in the English mind through the influence of Thomas 
Digges, who anticipated Bruno in this respect. To the Prog- 
nostication euerlastinge (1576) Digges contributed A Perfit 
Description of the Caelestiall Orbes according to the most aun- 
ciente doctrine of the Pythagoreans, latelye reuiued by Coperni- 
cus and by Geometricall Demonstrations approued, in which he 
incorporated the idea of the infinity of the universe, placing the 
stars at varying distances throughout infinite space.’* Although 
Digges probably did not accept literally the rigid Aristotelian 
distinction between the mutable sublunar realm and the im- 
mutable superlunar realm, he did retain this distinction in his 
diagram as well as register his emotions in phrases involving 
the received opinion: 


The Globe of Elements enclosed in the Orbe of the Moone I call 
the Globe of Mortalitie because it is the peculiar Empire of death. 
For aboue the Moone they feare not his force but as the Christian 
Poet sayth. . . . In the midst of this Globe of Mortalitie hangeth 
this darcke starre or ball of earth and water. . . . 37 


Factually the earth was for him one of the planets, and the sun 
and fixed stars were fixed; emotionally the earth was “ this 
litle darcke starre wherein we liue.” ** But even for this emanci- 
pated Copernican the earth, as opposed to the heavens, was still 
confined to the realm of mutability and death, subject to the 
vicissitude of the four elements. Digges did not yet dare 
openly to attack the ‘ incorruptibility ’ theory as Galileo did 
later in his System of the World. 

Burton mentions Digges several times in connection with the 
Copernican theory, including him among those who defend in 
sober sadness the opinion that “the earth is a planet, moves, 


*8 Ibid., p. 63. Hill’s Philosophia Epicurea, Democritana, Theophrastica, propo- 
sita simpliciter, non edocta, Paris, 1601, defended the atomistic theories of Epicurus 
and Democritus. Burton often cites Bruno, and seems to be the first English writer 
upon whom Bruno made a verifiable impact. 

1° Cf. F. R. Johnson and S. V. Larkey, “ Thomas Digges, the Copernican System, 
and the Idea of the Infinity of the universe in 1576,” Huntington Library Bulletin 
5 (1934). 69-117. 

** Ibid., pp. 80-81; cf. pp. 101-02. 

18 Ibid., pp. 79 and 102. 
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and shines to others, as the moon doth to us,” and who hold 
“that the moon is inhabited.” *® He concludes that “ if it be 
so that the earth is a moon, then are we also giddy, vertiginous 
and lunatick within this sublunary maze.” Another side of the 
controversy over the new astronomy is brought into our view 
when he remarks: 


Others freely speak, mutter, and would persuade the world (as 
Marinus Marcenus complains) that our modern Divines are too 
severe and rigid against Mathematicians, ignorant and peevish in 
not admitting their true demonstrations and certain observations, 
that they tyrannize over art, science, and all philosophy, in sup- 
pressing their labours (saith Pomponatius) forbidding them to 
write, to speak a truth, all to maintain their superstition, and for 
their profit’s sake.?° 


Burton observes that in all these controversies “ the World is 
tossed in a blanket amongst them, they hoise the Earth up and 
down like a ball, make it stand and go at their pleasures.” * 
Thus he returns to the satiric vein in which he treated the 
Center earlier, when he alluded to Donne by calling Hell “ Igna- 


922 


tius’ Parlour.” *? Although Burton verifies the impetus which 


the new astronomy lent to the idea of mutability and decay, he 
does not sound its emotional depths; that office fell chiefly to 
the preachers and poets. 


II 


In seventeenth-century England the ideas of mutability and 
mortality unite in the quarrel about the decay of the world. 
We can best understand the case for the decay of the world by 
considering the most formidable answer to that view which ap- 
peared in this time. Its author was Dr. George Hakewill; his 
formal opponent was Dr. Godfrey Goodman; and his answer 
was the same as Nature’s reply to Mutabilitie in Spenser’s Two 
Cantos. The case for the decay of the world was most com- 


2° Op. cit. 1. 86. 2° Thid. 2. 64. *1 Tbid. 2. 66. 

22 Ibid. 2. 49. Burton decides to await God’s solution of these matters, but 
meanwhile his love of paradox induces him, though more superficially than Donne, 
to prove a sceptic in Browne’s sense “and stand like Janus in the field of knowl- 
edge.” 

28 This quarrel has been described, in connection with the quarrel of the ancients 
and moderns, by R. F. Jones in “The Background of the Battle of the Books,” 
Washington University Studies 7 (1920). 104-16. 
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hold pletely stated by Goodman in The Fall of Man, or the Corrup- 
it be tion of Nature Proved by Natural Reason (1616) relating, as 
inous Anthony Wood remarks, “ to the eternity of the World, or for 
f the the universal and perpetual decay thereof, whereby Goodman 
would prove the fall of Man.” Goodman finds that man, the 
animals, nature generally, and even the heavenly bodies are 
subject to decay; he argues decay upon the assumptions that 
: _ the creature becomes more and more imperfect as it departs 
“ * farther from the first mould, and that since parts of the world 
tions, experience decay, the whole must experience it as well. He 
_ sup- often falls back upon the analogy with man’s life, in which the 
m to decay of the microcosm mirrors the decay of the macrocosm./ 
d for For support in his argument Goodman cites passages from 
Scripture and St. Cyprian, which are the main religious props 
rid is for his view.** 
) and To this view Hakewill opposed his Apologie or Declaration of 
a = the Power and Providence of God in the Government of the 
1 the World, Consisting in an Examination and Censure of the Com- 
[gna- mon Errour Touching Nature’s Perpetual and Universal Decay 
vhich (1627) , which reached a third edition in 1635. When Hake- 
y, he will’s reply finally captured the imagination and emotions of the - 
ly to seventeenth century, the days of Jacobean melancholy were 
over and the idea of progress passed into the ascendancy.” But 
our concern is not with Hakewill’s answer, but rather with the 
case which he had to answer. We ought, however, to know so 
- and much of his answer as we find in “ The Argvment of the Front 


orld. and of the Worke ”: 
id by . 
h ap- Although the Creator and Disposer of all things hath left all 
. ide Particulars and Individualls, under the circle of the Moone, to the 
’ stroake of Time and Death; yet by His powerfull Hand He holdeth 
iswer backe the Sythe of Time from destroying or impayring the Vni- 
Two verse: Though the same Hand shall at last destroy the Whole by 
com- Fire. 
In the meane time, he hath so ordained that the Elements, of 

which all sub-lunary bodies are composed, doe so beget one the 
s, but other, and are againe so begotten, each from other; that while they 
Donne, seeme to dye, they become immortall. For as Earth is resolved 
knowl- into Water, the Water rarefied into Ayre, and the Ayre into Fire, 


view 


icients *4 For an excellent statement of his position see R. F. Jones, op. cit., pp. 106-07. 
‘ooks, 25 Cf. R. S. Crane, “ Anglican Apologetics and the Idea of Progress, 1699-1745,” 
Modern Philology 31 (1934). 279-88. . 
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in the way of their ascension; So in their descending down-ward, 
by a mutuall Compensation, the Fire becommeth Ayre, the Ayre 
thickneth into Water, and the Water againe into Earth. 

And as a Ship which rideth at Anchor is tossed to and fro by the 
Windes and Waves, and yet cannot move beyond the length of his 
Cable, but is carried about in a Round, still mooving yet never 
remooved. 

Or as a Wheele, at every turne, bringeth about all his Spoakes 
to the same places, observing a constancy even in turning. 

So though there be many changes and variations in the World, 
yet all things come about one time or another to the same points 
againe. 

And there is nothing new under the Sunne.° 


This discovery of constancy in mutability, for which Hakewill 
goes back to Philo and Ovid, is precisely the answer which 
Nature makes to Mutabilitie in Spenser’s 7’wo Cantos (7.7. 
58) : 

I well consider all that ye haue sayd 

And find that all things stedfastnes doe hate 

>And changed be: yet being rightly wayd 

They are not changed from their first estate; 

But by their change their being doe dilate: 

And turning to themselues at length againe, 

Doe worke their owne perfection so by fate: 

Then ouer them Change doth not rule and raigne; 

But they raigne ouer change, and doe their states maintaine. 


Moreover, Hakewill finds this argument of constancy in change 
not only in Philo and Ovid, but also in Plato’s Timaeus and in 
Du Bartas, whom he quotes at length on the Pythagorean doc- 
trine of change.” From Philo, in the passage quoted, Hakewill 
probably gets the figure for his idea of circular change, by 
which he refutes the decay of the world; this figure is “ the 
circle of the yeare ” or anni circulus. Of course the idea is found 
in the Pythagorean Fifteenth Book of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, 
which serves as one of the chief texts in the quarrel of muta- 
bility and decay. But we shall find this ‘ circle’ used on the 
other side of the argument as well, especially by Lipsius, whom 
Spenser approaches in his suggestion of “ fate.” 


2°6Tn Hakewill this Pythagorean doctrine of change is supported by Ovid and 
others; it constantly appears in arguments on mutability and decay. For Hakewill 
this “ change” was Pythagorean rather than Heraclitean. 
87 Apologie, Second Edition revised, Oxford, 1630, pp. 113-14. 
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Hakewill indicates the prevalence of the idea of decay in his 
opening sentence: “ The opinion of the Worlds decay is so gen- 
erally receiued, not onely among the Vulgar, but of the Learned 
both Divines and others, that the very commonness of it, makes 
it currant with many, without any further examination.” This 
opinion was supported by the popular paradox “ that the pres- 
ent time is the real antiquity,” from which Bacon could draw 
an optimistic conclusion favoring the moderns.** For Bacon 
the excessive admiration of Antiquity was an error of learning, 
from which another error proceeded: “ a distrust that anything 
should be discovered in later times that was not hit upon be- 
fore. . . . For thus we seem apprehensive that time is worn 
out, and become unfit for generation.” * But most of Bacon’s 
contemporaries were left with the apprehension rather than the 
optimism which he gave to the paradox. The reasons for this 
apprehension Hakewill enumerates as “the weake grounds 
which the contrary opinion of the Worlds decay is founded 
vpon.” *° The fictions of poets “ first gaue life vnto it”; above 
all, the pretty invention of the four ages of the world — gold, 
silver, brass, and iron — made such an impression on the minds 
of men that it could hardly be rooted out. This opinion was 
also furthered by the morose and crooked disposition of old 
men, who always decry the present in favor of the past. And 
the excessive admiration for Antiquity completed the argument. 

But the most imposing arguments which confront Hakewill 
come from the ‘ new philosophy ’ and are answered by him in 
Book ITI under “ the pretended decay of the Heavens and Ele- 
ments.” Because he accepts the notion of sympathy and corre- 
spondence between the heavens and the sublunar bodies, he is 
forced to meet the arguments which point to decay in the 
heavens; and consequently we find him trying to answer the 
implications of the astronomical discoveries which we have no- 
ticed.** He argues that discoveries made by the telescope do 
not prove that the things discovered “ were not before in be- 


*°Cf. The Physical and Metaphysical Works, ed. J. Devey, London, 1904, pp. 
417-18 (Novum Organum) . 

*° Ibid., p. 49. Cf. Advancement of Learning (Everyman ed.), pp. 31-82, for the 
earlier version of this passage. 
°° Op. cit., pp. 24-25. 
51 Ibid., pp. 70-71. 
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ing.” While he does not deny that the new star in Cassiopeia 
was a true star and among the fixed stars, he takes it to have 
been not the effect of nature, but the miraculous work of God; 
and hence it connot be inferred that the heavens are composed 
of a corruptible matter, naturally subject to impairing and fad- 
ing, or that their motion is irregular.*? “That which touches 
neerer to the quicke,” says Hakewill, 


and strikes indeede at the very throate of the cause, is an opinion 
of very many, and those very learned men, that the Body of the 
Sunne is drawne nearer the Earth by many degrees then it was in 
former ages, & that it dayly makes descents & approaches towards 
it, which some ascribe to a deficiencie of strength in the Earth, 
others in the Sun, most in both.** 


He then quotes Bodin out of Copernicus, Reinoldus, and 
Stadius, to the effect that since Ptolemy’s time the sun has come 
much nearer to the earth. Another argument he sums up in 
these words: 


As some haue inferred a diminution in the Heavenly warmth 
from a supposed neerer approach of the Sunne to the Earth, so 
haue others (at leastwise in regard of the Earth) from the removall 
thereof more Southerly then in former ages.** 


Both arguments, he answers, are grounded upon differences 
among astronomers rather than upon any certain and infallible 
conclusions. And he wonders at our late learned Dr. Case, 
“ who in his Lapis Philosophicus lib. 8. among other weake ar- 
guments for the worlds decay, makes the irregularitie of our late 
Eclypses to be one.” * Ft is important to notice the emphasis 
given to the new astronomy in Hakewill’s Apologie, because 
this emphasis measures the new impetus and argument which 
that astronomy imparted to an old idea. 

When Hakewill considers the decay of the elements, he finds 
his sources in Antiquity. Lest he should seem to fight with 
shadows, he ‘ unbowells ’ the state of the question, declaring: 

83 Ibid., p. 81. 

°° Ibid., p. 99. Bodin’s Methodus ad Facilem Historiarum Cognitionem (cap. 8) 

presents this and other arguments for the decay of the world. 
*4 Ibid., p. 101. 
°° Ibid., p. 153. Case’s Lapis philosophicus seu commentarius in 8. lib. phys. 


Aristot., Oxon., 1599, was a commentary on Aristotelian physics, and reached 
another edition in 1612. 
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It is then agreed on all hands, that all subcoelestiall bodies, indi- 
vidualls, I meane, vnder the circle of the Moone, are subject not 
onely to alteration, but to diminution and decay. . . .*° 


But, he argues, there is in this alteration and diminution in the 
sublunar world always a keeping of due proportion between 
parts. He quotes the Pythagorean discourse in Ovid’s Meta- 
morphoses (15. 252-58) on the eternal flux of form in which 
“ all things in their sum total remain unchanged.” *’ As for the 
heavens, although they are not made of the elements, they are 
made of the same matter as the elements, but have a form 
which differs from “the formes of all corruptible Bodies.” ** 
The first matter, says Hakewill, “ cannot by the force of nature 
bee destroyed,” but only by God; * in support of this idea he 
quotes Lucretius (2. 1002-07) , beginning with the line, 


nec sit interemit mors res ut materiai corpora conficiat, 


which leads to the famous figure of the letters of the alphabet. 
Although Lucretius believed in the decay of the elements and 
the dissolution of the world, this passage develops a theory of the 
eternity and mutability of atomic matter similar to that of the 
elements in Ovid. On the “foure Elements of the World” and 
their “ reciprocall vicissitude ” Hakewill quotes Philo (Liber de 
Mundi incorruptibilitate) and finds similar doctrine in Plato’s 
Timaeus, Aristotle’s De Mundo, Ovid’s Metamorphoses (15. 
245-51) , and Sylvester’s Du Bartas, “ touching severall prints 
stamped vpon the same lump of waxe.” *’ In the passage from 
Du Bartas there are borrowings from the First Book of Lu- 
cretius,** upon whom Hakewill also has drawn for similar ma- 
terial on the vicissitude of things. In short, for Hakewill they 
Pythagorean philosophy of change confirms the theory of mu- 
tability and decay in the parts but not in the whole of the sub- 
lunar world; from the reign of mutability the heavens are still 
excepted. 1 


°° Tbid., p. 30. 57 Ibid., p. 47. *8 Ibid., p. 78. °° Tbid., p. 45. 

*° Ibid., pp. 118 ff. This material is reproduced in the “ Argvment of the Front 
and of the Worke.” 

** On the same passage see C. T. Harrison, “The Ancient Atomists and English 
Literature of the Seventeenth Century,” Harvard Studies in Classical Philology 45 
(1934). 15-16. Du Bartas reacted vigorously against both the Epicureans and the 
Copernicans. 

*? Op. cit., p. 56. 
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For the idea of the decay of the world itself Hakewill blames 
chiefly St. Cyprian and Lucretius, not forgetting the apo- 
cryphal Esdras; except perhaps for Lucretius, these writers are 
common to the argument about the decay of the world. As 
Hakewill says, in arguments drawn from religious authority, 
“ the testimonie most of all stood vpon, is that of S. Cyprian.” * 
Hakewill censures Cyprian for ascribing plagues to “the old 
age and naturall decay of the world,” and asserts that Pamme- 
lius, his annotator, excuses him by saying “that therein he 
alludes to the opinion of the ancient Philosophers & Poets”; 
Hakewill adds, “perchance thereby intending Lucretius the 
great admirer and sectary of Epicurus, who of all the Poets I 
have met with hath written the most fully in this argument.” * 
Whereupon he quotes the splendid final passage from Book II 
of Lucretius on the outworn earth “ wasting away and going to 
the tomb.” Nor is this surprising, for of all the poets Lucretius 
had written not only the most fully but also with the greatest 
power on this argument; while he had taught the mutability 
and eternity of atomic matter, he had preached (5. 235-46) 
that decay in the parts, the elements, necessitates mortality in 
the whole. 

What has deceived many into believing in the decay of the 
world, remarks Hakewill again, “is that idle tale and vaine 
fancie forged by Poets, & taken vp by some Historians, & be- 
leeued by the vulgar of the foure ages of the world.” ** This 
“idle tale” is then quoted from Ovid’s Metamorphoses, fol- 
lowed by what Hakewill calls Boethius’s borrowing, and later 
by Juvenal’s Thirteenth Satire, all deploring the world’s de- 
generation from the golden age; it is capped by Bodin’s asser- 
tion that what “ they call the Golden age being compared with 
ours, may well seeme but iron.” ** With the implicit moral of 


‘8 Ibid., p. 59. 

“* Ibid., p. 323. 

“5 Ibid., p. 324. Cf. Harvey’s reply to Spenser’s “ bill of complaynte ” over the 
decay of the world, Letter-Book of Gabriel Harvey (Camden Society, 1884), pp. 
82-88; Harvey’s reference (p. 86) to Bodin in refutation of Spenser is no doubt 
the same as Hakewill’s—that is, “ Method. Hist. c. 7.” Obviously the “ complaint ” 
treated of matters which trouble Spenser in the prologue to Book V of the Faerie 
Queene, and which are answered in the Two Cantos of Mutabilitie; these matters 
had been discussed by Bodin in Methodus ad Facilem Historiarum Cognitionem, 
1566, before the full impact of the new astronomy. Harvey’s argument (p. 87) for 
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the golden age, we reach the end of the main body of argument 
which confronted anyone who sought to oppose the idea of the 
decay of the world; yet not even Hakewill countered with the 
explicit idea of progress, but only with circular change — at 
most, “a kinde of circular progresse.” Bacon alone seems to 
have risen to the clear conception of progress as power acquired 
over nature, and round this idea grew up the ‘ climate of opin- 
ion’ which eventually subdued the vapors of melancholy that J 
rose from a decaying world. 

In the course of his argument Hakewill often refers to the De 
Constantia of Justus Lipsius, which provided a neo-stoic formu- 
lation of the mutability and decay theme. Published in 1583, 
this work was translated into English in 1595 by John Strad- 
ling, who says that it came into his hands “ about ten yeares 
past, being a student in Oxford.” *° The part of De Constantia 
with which Hakewill is most concerned is Chapter 16 of Book I, 
dealing with “Instances of Necessary Mutation and Death 
throughout the whole World.” Here again we meet the argu- 
ment that “the Heavens and Elements change, and,” Lipsius 
concludes, “ shall pass away.” Commenting on “ certain new 
kinds of Motion and Starrs ” that have been discovered of late, 
he says: 

There arose a Starr in this very year, whose increment and de- 
creases were thoroughly observ’d; and we then saw (what will 


scarcely be believ’d) that in Heaven it self, there may be some- 
thing Born and Dye.*” 


This, one of the great arguments for decay, we have seen Hake- 
will attempt to answer. For Lipsius, increase or decrease in the 
parts argues that the whole will totally perish, and hence the 
conclusion of mutability in the elements is decay in the world. 
Both by human analogy and by analogy with the great bodies 
of nature, he concludes that cities and countries have their 
youth, maturity, old age, and death.** But the grand finale of 
his argument is this: 


‘appetite’ and inconstant Nature anticipates the sceptical ‘naturalism’ and heresy 
of change which Jack Donne opposed to the orthodox constancy. 

“© Two Bookes of Constancie, London, 1595, sig. A2°. De Constantia was a 
popular work and received two other English translations in the 17th century, one 
by R. G. in 1654, and one by Nathaniel Wanley in 1670, from which I shall quote. 
‘7 4 Discourse of Constancy, London, 1670, pp. 89-90. 

‘8 Tbid., p. 92. 
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That which we may more (though never sufficiently) wonder at; 
this World which hath been inhabited this Five thousand and Five 
hundred years, doth now grow old, and that we may again applaud, 
the old exploded Fable of Anararchus; there arise now elsewhere, 
and are born new Men, and a new World. O the wonderful and 
incomprehensible Law of Necessity! All things turn about in this 
Fatal Circle of beginning and ending: and there may be something 
in this whole frame that is long liv’d; but nothing that is Eternal.” 


Hakewill, who also uses the figure of the circle, modified Lip- 
sius to his purpose by quoting him thus: “ This circle and ring 
of things returning alwaies to their principles will never cease 
as long as the world lasts ”; © and thereby got rid of the “ fatall 
Necessity ” which, he declared, the Stoics stiffly maintained 
“ not only in the events of humane actions, but in the actions 
themselues, as thereby they blunted the edge of all vertuous 
endeavours, and made an excuse for vicious courses.” ** For 
Lipsius, Stoicism was the only answer to the despair induced 
by this world view; for Hakewill no such answer was possible; 
only the refutation of this view could bring hope. Although 
each translation of De Constantia offered itself as consolation to 
the distressed, the world view which it represented seems to 
have been the chief source of Jacobean melancholy. 

Constancy, with the various changes rung upon it, appears to 
have provided the usual answer to this view of things. If 
change ruled the world, constancy ruled change, and there was 
no “ universall and perpetuall decay ”: thus Hakewill gave the 
common answer to an argument which was far more often con- 
cluded in the decay of the world. By ‘ common’ I mean that it 
was the usual answer of the few who felt able to reply; most 
did not, and only Bacon replied with the idea of progress, al- 
though Hakewill caught something of his spirit. We are now in 
position to understand the ‘ metaphysical shudder’ or melan- 
choly which the idea of the decay of the world provoked in the 
literature of the early seventeenth century. 


Ii 


Dr. Johnson seems to have been the first to appreciate some- 
thing of the force of this idea in the seventeenth century. Writ- 
ing of Milton, he remarks: 


*° Tbid., pp. 94-95. The argument of Lipsius is Lucretian as well as Stoical. 
5° Op. cit., p. 41. 51 Tbid., p. 320. 
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There prevailed in his time an opinion that the world was in its 
decay, and that we have had the misfortune to be produced in the 
decrepitude of Nature. It was suspected that the whole creation 
languished, that neither trees nor animals had the height or bulk of 
their predecessors, and that every thing was daily sinking by 
gradual diminution. Milton appears to suspect that souls partake 
of the general degeneracy, and is not without some fear that his 
book is to be written in an age too late for heroick poesy. 


To feel oneself born in “ an age too late” was the great emo- 
tional aftermath of the Renaissance. It. is in this mood that 
Spenser made a genuine and profound communication with the 
Jacobean age, which in part rejected him. Although Dr. John- 
son finds a suspicion of this feeling in Milton, it is well known 
that Milton wrote a Latin poem, “ Naturam non pati senium,” 
in support of Hakewill’s thesis at the Cambridge Commence- 
ment of 1628. But Spenser’s yearning for the golden age was 
an expression of this feeling, and the notion of the decay of the 
world is the most significant idea that he shared with the seven- 
teenth century. In holding to this belief, however, Spenser 
would not have felt himself guilty of a Lucretian heresy. 

In the current dispute over Spenser’s Mutabilitie cantos, two 
arguments have, in the light of our investigation, special weight. 
They are Professor Greenlaw’s argument for a Lucretian in- 
fluence and Professor Cumming’s argument for an Ovidian 
source.*? For Spenser’s immediate source Professor Cumming 
has the stronger case, but in allowing for the complexities of the 
problem Professor Greenlaw has the advantage, since he has 
more regard for the confusion of philosophies in a mind like 
Spenser’s. And yet not even he makes a sufficient allowance, 
if Hakewill may be a case in point. After quoting Philo on the 
reciprocal vicissitude of the four elements of the world, Hake- 
will remarks: 


Hitherto Philo, wherein after his vsuall wont he Platonizes, the 
same being in effect to bee found in Platoes Timaeus, as also in 
Aristotles booke de Mundo, if it be his, in Damascene, and Gregory 
Nyssen. And most elegantly the wittiest of Poets.** 


52 Cf. Edwin Greenlaw, “ Spenser and Lucretius,” Studies in Philology 17 (1920). 
439-64; and W. P. Cumming, “ The Influence of Ovid’s Metamorphoses on Spen- 
ser’s ‘ Mutabilitie ’ Cantos,” Studies in Philology 28 (1931). 241-56. 

53 Op. cit., p. 118. 
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Whereupon he quotes Ovid’s Metamorphoses (15. 241-51) on 
the mutation of the elements. From this instance it would ap- 
pear that Spenser could have felt that he was still Platonizing 
rather than introducing discordant Lucretian factors when he 
argued the case of mutability. But Hakewill then adds a 
passage from Du Bartas developing the Pythagorean philoso- 
phy of change, which here involves the elements, their combi- 
nation in a harmony like music, the Lucretian figure of the 
alphabet to explain the diverse objects of the world, and finally 
the Ovidian lump of wax with its mutation of shapes.** Other 
arguments from Lucretius in this passage show how easily Du 
Bartas, Hakewill, or Spenser could mingle or confuse the Lu- 
cretian theory of mortality with the Pythagorean philosophy of 
change. In the perception of a Lucretian feeling for mortality in 
Spenser, Professor Greenlaw comes closer to the truth than 
Professor Cumming, for Ovid’s Pythagorean discourse never 
arrives at the idea of the decay of the world, and this is pre- 
cisely where Spenser does arrive. 

But both Professor Greenlaw and Professor Cumming miss 
the effect of the new astronomy in reinforcing this idea in 
Spenser, and the new astronomy is not to be discounted because 
its case was still incomplete when the Cantos were published. 
The decay of the world is set forth most explicitly by Spenser 
not in the Mutabilitie cantos themselves, but rather in the pro- 
logue to Book V of the Faerie Queene. Here Spenser develops 
the theory of decay by means of arguments which we have ob- 
served in Hakewill. He laments the degeneration of the world 
from the golden age, remarking (st. 4) : 


Ne wonder; for the heauens reuolution 
Is wandred farre from where it first was pight, 
And so doe make contrarie constitution 
Of all this lower world, toward his dissolution. 


The theory of the influence of the heavens upon the sublunar 
world, which has already been noticed in Burton and Hakewill, 
was not immediately rejected by the new astronomy. For 
Spenser mutability has ascended to the heavens, and not the 
least evidence for this is the declination of the sun — an argu- 


5* Ibid., p. 114. 
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ment that Hakewill felt obliged to meet and that Spenser 
accepts (st. 7) : 

For since the terme of fourteene hundred yeres, 

That learned Ptolomaec his hight did take, 

He is declyned from that marke of theirs, 

Nigh thirtie minutes to the Southerne lake; 

That makes me feare in time he will vs quite forsake. 


In this prologue, published in 1596, Spenser certainly subscribes 
to the idea of the decay of the world, and registers his disquiet 
with astronomical reasons. 

In the Mutabilitie cantos themselves, published in 1609, “ the 
thesis of Mutabilitie,” as Professor Cumming has remarked, 
“jis that all things in the universe are subject to the rule of 
Change”; and the argument is developed under the three main 
heads of “ the mutation of the four elements, the change of the 
seasons, and the inconstancy of the moon and the planets.” * 
With the cogency of these lines of argument for the decay of the 
world we are already familiar. And even of “the Earth (great 
mother of vs all) ” the Titanesse argues that although she alone 
seems not to be in thrall to Mutabilitie (7.17), 


Yet is she chang’d in part, and eeke in generall. 


This statement reminds us that Hakewill had to meet the Lu- 
cretian argument that change in the parts implied decay in the 
whole. But the climax of Mutabilitie’s argument comes in the 
stanza which she addresses directly to Jove, wherein she cele- 
brates mutability’s invasion of that last stronghold of con- 
stancy, the heavens (7.54) : 


Then are ye mortall borne, and thrall to me, 
Vnlesse the kingdome of the sky yee make 
Immortall, and vnchangeable to bee; 

Besides, that power and vertue which ye spake, 
That ye here worke, doth many changes take, 
And your owne natures change: for, each of you 
That vertue haue, or this, or that to make, 

Is checkt and changed from his nature trew, 

By others opposition or obliquid view. 


5° W. P. Cumming, op. cit., p. 254. See John Norden’s Vicissitudo Rerum for a 
similar thesis and argument, and Gabriel Harvey’s Marginalia (p. 161) for Spenser’s 
admiration of Du Bartas’s astronomical book. 


2 
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The force of this argument of mortality and change in the 
heavens came from the new astronomy, and carried with it 
strong implications in the general notion of the decay of the 
world. However, “the legend of Constancie” is justified by 
Nature’s reply to Mutabilitie, in which she declares constancy 
the final victor over mutability (7. 58) ; thus Spenser antici- 
pates the answer which Hakewill gave. But the two stanzas of 
Canto VIII show that Spenser was still troubled by Mutabili- 
tie, for “ though she all vnworthy were of the Heav’ns Rule,” 
yet the truth is, 


In all things else she beares the greatest sway. 


His final recourse is, in the mood of prayer, to fall back “ vpon 
the pillours of Eternity ” and the rest of God. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that at the beginning of 
the Mutabilitie cantos Spenser asserts that mutability first 
upset the order and broke the laws of Nature, bringing death 
into the world (st. 6), 


Since which, all liuing wights haue learn’d to die, 

And all this world is woxen daily worse. 

O pittious worke of Mvtabilitie ! 

By which, we all are subject to that curse, 

And death in stead of life haue sucked from our Nurse. 


And this is the chief root of seventeenth-century melancholy, 
for mutability, augmented by the Renaissance, plunged to new 
depths of melancholy in the idea of the decay of the world. To 
redeem the time and to.sharpen the edge of virtuous endeavor, 
there was need of a Hakewill and of a Paradise Lost. Neither 
should it be forgotten that it was quite orthodox for Spenser, 
caught between the love of this world and the desire for an 
abiding state, to conclude that God was the only refuge from 
the sway of mutability. To call his belief in the decay of the 
world ‘ medieval ’ is to neglect one aspect of the Renaissance in 
a religious mind. 

The fictions of the golden age, remarked Hakewill, were fash- 
ioned by the poets and taken up by the historians. Of the his- 
torians it is Spenser’s friend, Sir Walter Ralegh, who disturbs 
Hakewill most, for he marvels that a man of such piercing wit 
and clear judgment “in many places positiuely defends Na- 
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ture’s universall decay.” °* The only explanation, concludes 
Hakewill, is “ that as others he tooke it vp vpon trust.” Cer- 
tainly the theory of the decay of the world intensifies the melan- 
choly eloquence of Ralegh’s History of the World. Published 
two years before Goodman’s Fall of Man, it employs the same 
arguments to prove the corruption of nature in “ this decrepit 
age of the world.” For instance, when Ralegh seeks to explain 
the long lives of the patriarchs, he argues, like Goodman, that 
they were nearer to “ the first and purest seed ” ; in other words, 
his assumption is the same as Goodman’s, that the farther 
generation gets from the first mould the more degenerate the 
creature becomes.” His second argument is that “the earth 
itself was then much less corrupt ”; and this argument could 
be found, as Hakewill knew, in the close of the Second Book of 
Lucretius. Then Ralegh launches into a sentence that is full of 
the sombre eloquence and reason which the decay theme pro- 
voked in a Jacobean mind: 


And as all things under the sun have one time of strength and 
another of weakness, a youth and beauty, and then age and de- 
formity; so time itself (under the dreadful shade of whose wings 
all things decay and wither) hath wasted and worn out that lively 
virtue of nature in man, and beasts, and plants, yea the heavens 
themselves, being of a most pure and cleansed matter, shall waz 
old as a garment; and then much more the power generative in 
inferior creatures, who by the ordinance of God receive operative 
virtue from the superior.®® 


Not only did men in the younger age of the world have longer 
lives, but they were greater in wisdom and achievement: 
“ Likely it is that their works excelled all whatsoever can be 
told of after-times, especially in respect of this old age of the 
world, when we no sooner begin to know, but we begin to die.” 
Then, before corruption had set in, men were stronger and more 
beautiful than now. Since “ both nature and the heavens wax 


°° Op. cit., p. 49. 

57 Cf. Ralegh’s Works, Oxford, 1829, 2. 149. This argument depends on the 
theory that souls are transmitted by the parents rather than infused by God at 
each birth; the orthodox theory was that of infusion by God, but Milton and 
Browne both held to the other theory. 

58 Ibid. 2. 149-50. 5° Ibid. 2. 157-58. 
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old,” it is inevitable that degeneration should appear in “ the 
bulks and bodies of men which are now born in the withered 
quarter and winter of the world.” © In the golden age “ the law 
of nature was the rule of man’s life”; * the ancient simplicity 
and temperance had not then been corrupted by luxury and sin. 
Although the fall of the angels first brought degeneration into 
the world, man’s “ defection and falling away from God” 
brought on the corruption of the golden age; ® and so the fall 
of man was associated, for Ralegh and Goodman, with the de- 
cay of the world. Consequently Ralegh’s great peroration on 
hic jacet, “ O eloquent, just, and mighty Death!” becomes a 
kind of organ close to the idea of the decay of the world — the 
coda to his earlier digressions on mortality; like the greatest 
eloquence of its time, it is played upon a keyboard and with 
stops which can be fully understood only in the light of our 
study. 

Perhaps no writer in the early seventeenth century reminds 
us of the changing astronomical views more often than Donne. 
Copernicus, Tycho Brahe, Galileo, and Kepler, or the ‘ new 
philosophy,’ are never very far from his thoughts when he turns 
from the microcosm to the macrocosm. It was the fascinat- 
ing ¢€ uivalence yof the microcosm and the macrocosm which 
gave Donne many of his characteristically ‘metaphysical’ 
figures as well as the occasion for his metaphysical shudder at 
decay. With Donne we find that the poet was again before 
the historian in marking the decay of the world from a golden 
age, for the First Anniversary develops the same idea of the 
decay of the world that we find in the History of the World — 
from the fall of the angels to signs of degeneration in the 
heavens. In Biathanatos, while scoring obstinacy in opinion for 
which there is no longer any reason, he declares St. Augustine’s 
disciples as stubborn as those of Aristotle, 


who defending the Heavens to be inalterable, because in so many 
ages nothing had been observed to have altered, his Schollers stub- 
bornly maintain his Proposition still, though by many experiences 


°° Ibid. 2. 162. ®1 Tbid. 2. 347. ° Ibid. 2. 163 ff. 

°° For a view of Donne to which this article offers objection, see Merritt Y. 
Hughes’s “ Kidnapping Donne,” Essays in Criticism: Second Series, Univ. of Calif. 
Press, 1934, p. 61-89. 
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of new Stars, the reason which moved Aristotle seems now to be 
utterly defeated. 


He annotates this passage by a reference to “ Kepplerus de 
Stella Serpent.” and thus specifies the “experiences of new 
stars” which had recently been altering the unchangeable 
heavens of received opinion. 

In a sermon preached at St. Paul’s on Whitsunday, 1625, 
Donne describes the decay of the world which fastened itself 
upon the seventeenth-century imagination: 


As the world is the whole frame of the world, God hath put into 
it a reproofe, a rebuke, lest it should seem eternall, which is, a 
sensible decay and age in the whole frame of the world, and every 
piece thereof. The seasons of the yeare irregular and distempered; 
the Sun fainter, and languishing; men lesse in stature, and shorter- 
lived. No addition, but only every yeare, new sorts, new species of 
wormes, and flies, and sicknesses, which argue more and more putre- 
faction of which they are engendred.® 


Referring to St. Cyprian, Donne reminds us that the early 
seventeenth century also attributed plagues to the decay of the 
world; and quoting Cyprian, he draws the melancholy conclu- 
sion that “ we do not die old, and yet we are borne old ” be- 
cause there is “a sensible decay and mortality of the whole 
world.” The implications of this passage carry us back to the 
various sorts of evidence for the decay of the world which we 
have examined. In his funeral sermon on faith and imperfect 
knowledge, preached for Sir William Cokayne, Dec. 12th, 1626, 
he reverts to the mutability theme in connection with the ‘ new 
philosophy ’: 

I need not call in new Philosophy, that denies a settlednesse, an 
acquiescence in the very body of the Earth, but makes the Earth 
to move in that place, where we thought the Sunne had moved; I 
need not that helpe, that the Earth it selfe is in Motion, to prove 
this, That nothing upon Earth is permanent; The Assertion will 
stand of it selfe, till some man assigne me some instance, some- 
thing that a man may relie upon, and find permanent. . . . In the 
Elements themselves, of which all sub-elementary things are com- 
posed, there is no acquiescence, but a vicissitudinary transmutation 


°* Facsimile Text Society’s replica, New York, 1930, p. 146. Other uses of the 
new astronomy and decay appear in his Verse Letters, a Funerall Elegie, and Ignatius 
his Conclave. 
°° Complete Poetry and Selected Prose, ed. J. Hayward, London, 1930, p. 619. 
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into one another; Ayre condensed becomes water, a more solid 
body, And Ayre rarified becomes fire, a body more disputable, and 
in-apparent. It is so in the Conditions of men too. . . .® 


And Donne, who celebrated a philosophy of change in his early 
poetry, when he opposed a libertine inconstancy to the ortho- 
dox constancy, found that Pythagorean change invades the 
most sacred precincts of love, as the Second Anniversary 
reveals: 


Poore cousened cousenor, that she, and that thou, 
Which did begin to love, are neither now; 

You are both fluid, chang’d since yesterday; 

Next day repaires, (but ill) last dayes decay. 

Nor are, (although the river keepe the name) 
Yesterdaies waters, and to daies the same. 

So flowes her face, and thine eyes, neither now 

That Saint, nor Pilgrime, which your loving vow 
Concern’d, remaines; but whil’st you thinke you bee 
Constant, you’are hourely in inconstancie.™ 


Feeling now the melancholy of mutability, as Spenser had be- 
fore him, Donne discovered, at least before ordination, that 
“ our best firmament and arrest” is faith in God’s word.® In 
his Devotions he makes decay the very center of the universe: 


This is Natures nest of Boxes; The Heavens containe the Earth, 
the Earth, Cities, Cities, Men. And all these are Concentrique; the 
common center to them all, is decay, ruine; © 


“ only that is Eccentrique, which was never made”; only that 
light in which the Saints shall dwell and be apparalled, “ only 
that bends not to this Center, to Ruine.” 

But it is in An Anatomie of the World (“ The First Anniver- 


°° Ibid., pp. 674-75. This sermon contains strong reminders of Montaigne’s 
Apologie of Raymond Sebond, in which Montaigne also ‘ Pyrrhonizes’ over Coperni- 
cus while he defines the scepticism of the age: “So when any new doctrine is 
represented unto us, we have great cause to suspect it, and to consider, how, before 
it was invented, the contrary unto it was in credit; and as that hath beene reversed 
by this latter, a third invention may paradventure succeed in after-ages, which in 
like sort shall front the second” (Everyman ed. 2. 285 ff.) . 

°7 Ibid., p. 225. Pythagorean change also supplies the framework for his satiric 
Progresse of the Soule. 

*8 Essayes in Divinity, London, 1651, p. 20. 

°° Complete Poetry and Selected Prose, ed. Hayward, p. 523. And now his 
first words are “ Variable, and therfore miserable condition of Man” (ibid., p. 507). 
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sary”) that Donne employs the decay of the world with the 
most startling effect, as the ‘fundamental brainwork’ of a 
poem. Here the world nears the end of its degeneration, which 
began with the fall of the angels; here we find the common 
arguments for decay: shortness of life, smallness of stature, 
corruption in physical nature, the moral world, and even the 
heavens. 


And new Philosophy calls all in doubt, 

The Element of fire is quite put out; 

The Sun is lost, and th’earth, and no mans wit 
Can well direct him where to looke for it. 

And freely men confesse that this world’s spent, 
When in the Planets, and the Firmament 

They seeke so many new; then see that this 
Is crumbled out againe to his Atomies.”° 


With this final Lucretian touch, Donne goes on to draw the de- 
formed heavens which have been revealed by the ‘ new philoso- 
phy,’ touching on the inability of the sun to perfect a circle and 
concluding that 


seeming weary with his reeling thus, 
He meanes to sleepe, being now falne nearer us.” 


This theory, one of the chief arguments for the decay of the 
world, we have already met in Burton and Hakewill. Formerly 
“ spring-times were common cradles, but are tombes” now; 
and out of decay in the earth new worms are engendered,” as 
new creatures arose in strange disguise in Spenser’s Mutabilitie 
(7.18). For a world in decay, Elizabeth Drury — “ the Idea of 
a Woman ” — could have done much more than she did, 


But that our age was Iron, and rustie too. 


And so the poetic fiction of the four ages is used to round off the 
decay of the world as a hyperbolic elegy for a young lady, who 
provided the occasion but not the theme of the First Anni- 
versary. In these examples we have observed enough to under- 


70 Ibid., p. 232; ef. Grierson ed. 2. 189-90, on the element of fire. Donne, like 
most Englishmen after Digges, associates the plurality of worlds with the Coperni- 
can theory; Montaigne, in his Apologie of Raymond Sebond, associates the idea 
with Democritus, Epicurus, and Lucretius (ed. cit. 2. 230 ff.). 

"1 Ibid., pp. 208-04. 72 Ibid., p. 207; cf. p. 619. 
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stand the emotional depths to which the idea of the decay of the 
world penetrated Donne’s imagination, its religious significance 
in relation to the fall of man, and its power to deepen mutability 
into the great memento mori of the seventeenth-century 
sermon. 

Between An Anatomie of the World and Urn Burial, we 
ought to comment on several rather interesting works which are 
definitely oriented by the ideas of mutability and decay. The 
first is a book of verse called Visiones Rerum, written by John 
Hagthorpe and published in 1623. “ Fearing a wrong starre,” 
Hagthorpe dedicates his work to Charles, Prince of Wales, and 
describes himself as “ ignorant of all planetarie revolutions and 
eccentricities: and in this Age of doubtfulnesse, where the most 
certaine things are most subject to question, seeing least reason 
(with Copernicus) to beleeve, that which strives most to en- 
force the sense.” ** Of the four poems in this book the first, 
which is expressly upon our subject, carries the title: “ Prin- 
cipium & Mutabilitas Rerum, or The beginning and Mutabilitie 
of all things.” Hagthorpe explains that “ the first shewes, how 
Folly first entertaines us at our entrance into the house of 
Time, deluding us with a more certaine assurance of things most 
incertaine untill Reason approaching, brings us truer releation, 
shewing the Mutabilitie, uncertainti and change of all things.” 
While his book has a strong tinge of the medieval, Hagthorpe 
serves to remind us of the connection between mutability and 
sceptical thought at this time. 

William Drummond’s Cypresse Grove (1623) , which borrows 
so much from Donne,” is another work that emerges from the 
melancholy born of mutability and decay. This famous and 
characteristic work of the seventeenth-century sensibility again 
connects the mortality theme with the ‘ new philosophy ’ found 
in Donne: 


The Element of Fire is quite put out, the Aire is but Water rari- 
fied, the Earth is found to moue, and is no more the Center of the 
Vniverse, is turned into a Magnes; Starres are not fixed, but 


78 Visiones Rerum, London, 1623, sig. A2V. 

74 Ibid., sig. AS. 

75 Cf. G. S. Greene, “ Drummond’s Borrowing from Donne,” Philological Quarterly 
11 (1982). 26-88. 
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swimme in the etheriall Spaces, Cometes are mounted aboue the 
Planetes; Some affirme there is another World of men and sensitiue 
Creatures, with Cities and Palaces in the Moone; the Sunne is 
lost, for, it is but a Light made of the conjunction of manie shining 
Bodies together, a Clift in the lower Heauens, through which the 
Rayes of the highest defuse themselues, is obserued to haue Spots; 
Thus, Sciences by the diuerse Motiones of this Globe of the Braine 
of Man, are become Opiniones, nay, Errores, and leaue the Imagi- 
nation in a thousand Labyrinthes. What is all wee knowe com- 
pared with what wee knowe not? *° 


This is the disorder in nature which argued the decay of the 
world in Donne’s First Anniversary and which added a modern 
character to the mutability theme of the Middle Ages. It was 
this that gave a sceptical turn to the seventeenth-century mind 
and left its “ imagination in a thousand labyrinths.” It is un- 
necessary to point out how much of the new astronomy is rep- 
resented in this passage, but it should be observed that the 
thought is common to Donne’s Anniversaries and to Mon- 
taigne’s Apologie of Raymond Sebond. 

Even literary criticism in this time felt the weight of the 
decay of the world. Henry Reynolds, accounting for the decay 
of poetry, finds it necessary to begin his Mythomystes (1633) , 
with this declaration: 


I haue thought vpon the times wee liue in, and am forced to 
affirme the world is decrepit, and, out of its age & doating estate, 
subiect to all the imperfections that are inseparable from that 
wracke and maime of Nature, that the young behold with horror, 
and the sufferers thereof lye vnder with murmur and languishment. 
Euen the generall Soule of this great Creature, whereof euery one 
of ours is a seuerall peece, seemes bedrid, as vpon her deathbed and 
neere the time of her dissolution to a second better estate and 
being; the yeares of her strength are past, and she is now nothing 
but disease, for the Soules health is no other then meerely the 
knowledge of the Truth of things.” 


Where Jonson laid the decay to men and studies, Reynolds lays 
it to nature. And Reynolds felt that even his friend Drayton 
suffered from the effects of “ this declining state of the world.” 
It is safe to say that there were few departments of life over 
which the theory of the decay of the world did not cast its 


76 Poetical Works, ed. L. E. Kastner, Manchester, 1913, 2. 78. 
™ Critical Essays of the 17th Century, ed. J. E. Spingarn, Oxford, 1908, 1. 144. 
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shadow at this time, and few themes sank so deep into the sen- 
sibility of the age as the theme of mutability and decay. 

In 1649 Thomas Forde made a sketch of the mutability 
theme in his time. Writing in Civil War days, Forde felt that 
his subject was justified by the event, and so his book is en- 
titled: “Lusus Fortunae: The Play of Fortune: Continually 
Acted by the Severall Creatures on the Stage of the World. Or, 
A glance at the various mutability, inconstancie, and uncer- 
tainty of all earthly things. From a consideration of the present 
Times.” There is nothing novel in the title, but in the book 
itself names like Hakewill and Copernicus indicate a particular 
orientation of an old theme, while a reference to Spenser’s Two 
Cantos of Mutabilitie suggests its seventeenth-century charac- 
ter. In the English writers most frequently quoted by Forde we 
may trace the course of the theme of mutability and decay; 
among these writers we find Donne, Hakewill, Browne, and 
Cowley. In the last name we encounter a rather different con- 
nection for the mutability theme, joining the heresy of incon- 
stancy in the early Donne rather than penetrating the depths 
of feeling associated with decay. 


While Forde spends much of his time upon the mere play of 
fortune or chance, bidding us remember (out of Religio Medici) 
“that it is the providence of God which our blindnesse hath 
nick-nam’d Fortune,” ** yet he does not fail to note the rele- 
vance of Pythagorean change, for he sets the theme by quot- 
ing Ovid: 


So change our bodies without rest or stay, 
What we were yesterday, or what today, 
Shall be to morrow.” 


He extends the theme by again quoting the Religio Medici: 


The lives, not only of men, but of Commonwealths, and the whole 
World (says that incomparable Physician) run upon an Heliz, that 
still enlargeth, but on a circle, where arriving to their Meridian, 
they decline in obscurity, and fall under the Horizon again.*° 


This offers Forde a moral which applies to the decline of his 
own country. In support of the rise and fall of nations, he refers 


78 Tusus Fortunae (Printed for R. L., 1649), p. 40. 
7° Ibid., p. 24. 5° Ibid., p. '74. 
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to Hakewill’s Apologie on the passage of learning from East 
to West, and on “a Vicissitude of virtues and vices.” ™ Like 
Burton, he concludes: 


All creatures in the world may be said to be Lunaticks, for their 
mutability, as if they would out-vie the Moon. I might run over 
the several Planets, and their courses, but, I forbear, lest I should 
toto caelo errare: It shall suffice, that we can finde no place free 
from the rule of this Titanesse (Spencers Fayry Queen. Canto 
last), as she pleads her power in our English Virgin.*? 


Like Donne, though in allusion to Cowley, he declares, “ And 
that is the absolute condition of the world, whose constancy 
is altogether inconstancy.” ** To Forde the theme of muta- 
bility, it would appear, runs back to Spenser for its seventeenth- 
century English root. And he believes the heavens to be “ the 
only Seat and Center of rest,’ for he says: “I will not here 
maintain, that disputable opinion of Copernicus; but only make 
thus much use of it, That it is in Heaven only where we must 
respect a rest; for here on earth is no place to fixe our eyes, or 
mindes upon.” ** Like many others who wrote on the mortality 
theme, Forde reminds us of the famous Sixteenth Chapter in 
Book I of Lipsius’s De Constantia, which he quotes: “ King- 
doms & Commonwealths must needs be subject to the like 
mutability, and corruption, as the men are of whom they are 
compounded.” ** Although Forde fears that he will be counted 
a pedant for quoting so many authors, his pains in this respect 
help us to discover who were significant to one writing on 
mutability at this time. 

Before Urn Burial, that great funeral sermon on the decay 
of the world, Sir Thomas Browne wrote several passages in 
his Religio Medici relative to mutability and decay. Besides 
the passage already quoted by Forde, he gives, for instance, 
this open statement of his view: 

I believe the World grows near its end, yet is neither old nor 
decayed, nor shall ever perish upon the ruines of its own Principles. 
As the work of Creation was above Nature, so is its adversary, 


annihilation; without which the World hath not its end, but its 
mutation.®® 


81 Ibid., pp. 77 and 79. ®* Tbid., p. 104. 

82 Tbid., p. 82. 85 Ibid., p. 73. 

8° Ibid., p. 88. 

8° The Religio Medici and Other Writings (Everyman ed.), p. 50. 
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Browne agrees with Hakewill that the world will be destroyed 
by fire at the hand of God; but although he denies its decay, 
he believes that it approaches its end. “That general opinion 
that the World grows near its end,” he admits, “ hath possessed 
all ages past as nearly as ours ”; ** and yet he feels this general 
opinion too strongly to indulge in any optimism about the 
future. He is no Bacon, nor is he ready with Hakewill to enjoy 
the prospect of the world’s mutation. And neither is he as 
yet sufficiently “dampt with the necessity of oblivion” to 
break into the sonorous melancholy of Urn Burial. 

In 1658, when it was almost too late for the melancholy born 
of the decay of the world, Browne published the supreme ex- 
pression of the mortality theme in which seventeenth-century 
melancholy culminated. Men who acted “before the pro- 
bable Meridian of time ” had some reason for ambition, mused 
Browne, but “ in this latter Scene of time ” we cannot expect to 
outlast our monuments. 


Tis too late to be ambitious. The great mutations of the world 
are acted, or time may be too short for our designes. To extend 
our memories by Monuments, whose death we daily pray for, and 
whose duration we cannot hope, without injury to our expectations, 
in the advent of the last day, were a coniradiction in our beliefs. 
We whose generations are ordained in this setting part of time, are 
providentially taken off from such imaginations; And being neces- 
sitated to eye the remaining particle of futurity, are naturally con- 
stituted unto thoughts of the next world, and cannot excusably 
decline the consideration of that duration, which maketh Pyramids 
pillars of snow, and all that’s past a moment.*® 


No doubt Browne felt at times, with Hakewill, that the better 
part of religion prohibited belief in the decay of the world, 
but this did not prevent his pen from writing “ mutation ” and 
“ corruption,” or his mind from thinking that he lived in the 
“ setting part of time.” And yet he seems to have stuck to the 
conclusion of the Pythagorean philosophy of change, that 


87 Ibid., p. 52. 

88 Ibid., pp. 133-84. In 1657 an English translation of Joh. Jonstoni’s Naturae 
Constantia (1632) had appeared under the title “ An History of the Constancy of 
Nature. Wherein by comparing the latter age with the former, it is maintained 
that the World doth not decay universally, in respect of it Self, or the Heavens, 
Elements, Mixt Bodies, Meteors, Minerals, Plants, Animals, nor Man in his Age, 
Stature, Strength, or Faculties of his Minde, as relating to all Arts and Science.” 
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things are “durable in their main bodies, alterable in their 
parts ”: 


In vain do individuals hope for Immortality, or any patent from 
oblivion, in preservations below the Moon: Men have been de- 
ceived even in their flatteries above the Sun, and studied conceits 
to perpetuate their names in heaven. The various Cosmography of 
that part hath already varied the names of contrived constella- 
tions; Nimrod is lost in Orion, and Osyris in the Doggestarre. 
While we look for incorruption in the heavens, we finde they are 
but like the Earth; Durable in their main bodies, alterable in their 
parts: whereof beside Comets and new Stars, perspectives begin to 
tell tales. And the spots that wander about the Sun, with Phaetons 
favour, would make clear conviction.” 


But here Browne recognizes that corruption has entered the 
heavens, that the new astronomy has destroyed the received 
distinction between the heavens and the earth or the “ Globe 
of Mortalitie.” And this brings us back to the point from which 
we began and to which we have so often returned — the signi- 
ficance of the ‘new philosophy’ or astronomy in relation to 
mutability and the decay of the world. For Browne, as for so 
many religious thinkers, “the Metaphysicks of true belief” 
found its stay in a future life, another world; but the disturbing 
metaphysics of the new astronomy disclosed “the Globe of 
Elements ” extending its “ peculiar Empire of death ” into the 
hitherto incorruptible heavens. 


IV 


If mutability was sometimes answered by the theory of con- 
stancy in mutation, or circular change, it was more often con- 
cluded in the idea of the decay of the world. Even if, like 
Browne, one admitted mutability but denied decay, one did 
not therefore escape the melancholy of living in the afternoon 
of time; if the end of the world depended not upon decay, but 
upon God, still it was not remote. In theory Browne could 
partly agree with Hakewill, and yet fail to share his mood; 
Spenser could anticipate Hakewill’s answer, and yet not escape 
the melancholy to which he replied. Men’s emotions and ima- 
gination were still involved in a Ptolemaic universe, in which 


8° Ibid., pp. 186-37. 
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the new astronomy had destroyed the distinction between the 
Globe of Mortality and the immutable Heavens, thereby ac- 
celerating the decay of the world. Even for a Hakewill the 
new astronomy was more of a denial than a challenge; not 
even a Bacon associated his idea of progress with the new cosmic 
scheme; while an ardent Copernican like Digges still left the 
earth hanging in the globe of mortality, with the “ orbe of 
starres fixed infinitely vp.” If the new astronomy lent an im- 
petus to the relativity of thought, it brought the final proof of 
the mutability of things; if it left the mind without ‘ ends,’ it 
seemed to bring the world to an end. The old order was crack- 
ing up; it was the decay of Nature, not the beginning of a new 
order, so far as the imagination and emotions of men were con- 
cerned. As Drummond remarked, the chaos which brought 
scepticism to their reason left their “ imagination in a thousand 
labyrinths,” and their emotions, like Hamlet’s, to feed on 
mortality. Mutability and decay compelled the deepest tremor 
in their emotions, the greatest flights of their imagination; 
the prospect of infinite worlds affected them less than the 
decay of their world. If they did not quite feel, with Pascal, 
the terror of the infinite, they did feel a metaphysical shudder 
at decay passing from the microcosm to the macrocosm. In 
this concept we may recognize not only the chief source of 
seventeenth-century melancholy, but also the sounding-board 
for the finest eloquence of the time. 


University of Oregon 
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SPENSER’S PALMER 
By Merritt Y. Hucues 


“ Zounds,” says the First Murderer in Richard III, half in 
jest, but with a shadow of sad earnest, as he prepares to assas- 
sinate Clarence, Conscience “is even now at my elbow, per- 
suading me not to kill the Duke.” And the Second Murderer 
replies, “ Take the Devil in thy mind, and believe him [i.e. 
Conscience] not; he would insinuate with thee but to make 
thee sigh.” In the judgment of us, unmetaphysical moderns, 
the Devil and Conscience here were no more.actual essences 
for Shakespeare—either as artist or as thinker—than they 
were in the comic scene in The Merchant of Venice * when the 
fiend is at Lancelot Gobbo’s elbow, persuading both him and 
his conscience to run from the Jew, his master. It is only after 
reading a play like Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus that we begin to 
realize how close to materialization was the strong-siding 
champion, Conscience, on the Elizabethan stage. There it 
twice materializes. In the first scenes of the first two acts it is 
a good angel pleading with Faustus against a demon. In the 
fifth act, when Mephistophilis puts a dagger into Faustus’ 
hand, the good angel reappears, but the part of conscience is 
taken by a mysterious Old Man, who prevents his suicide with 
the cry, 

Ah, stay, good Faustus, stay thy desperate steps! 
I see an angel hovers o’er thy head, 


And, with a vial full of precious grace, 
Offers to pour the same into thy soul.® 


The angel seems to have become either an allegory of divine 
grace or else quite simply the supernatural guardian of folk 
belief, whom Marlowe may have heard invoked in the old 
Tudor song: 


O thou cumly Angell, so gude and clere, 
pat ever art abyding with me, 

Though I may nether the se nor here, 
Yet devoutly with trust I pray to thee.* 


7 Act 1, scene 4, 149-152. ? Act 2, scene 2, 1-3. 3 Act 5, scene 1, 55-8. 
“Printed by Ewald Fliigel in Anglia, 26. 142. 
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Now it is the Old Man who represents Faustus’ conscience, 
and very awkward and ineffectual he is with his offer of guid- 
ance into a way of life which leads to celestial rest. Faustus 
gives him decent thanks and he retreats, 


Fearing the ruin of thy hopeless soul. 


The Old Man is generally regarded as a survival of a defunct 
convention inherited from the Moralities. He is the last of 
the dodos which flourished when the still medieval public could 
accept the platitudes of Reson in Wyt and Science and sympa- 
thize with Conscience in Mundus et Infans, bewailing 


The freylnes of Mankynde, 
How oft he falleth in folye 
Throughe temptacyon of the fende.® 


Artistically, Marlowe’s symbol, like the Palmer in the Second 
Book of Spenser’s Faerie Queene, is not easy to defend. It is 
easy to despise both figures, yet it is not safe to ignore them. In 
Elizabethan drama generally, and particularly in Shakespeare, 
as Mr. Elmer E. Stoll has shown, we misunderstand the treat- 
ment of the criminals, unless we recognize in every one of them 
a “conscience of that external sort—the voice of a better na- 
ture within him, not of the criminal’s own—which . . . could 
plausibly enough threaten . . . fearfully but vainly before the 
deed, and torment . . . speedily afterwards.” * Not only was 
conscience externalized, as Professor Stoll insists; it was felt 
as a personal essence, a spirit articulate and sometimes incor- 
porate. When incorporate, it was easily imagined as the guar- 
dian angel of Christian theology and folk-lore, or as the demon 
or genius of classical tradition. As we shall see, it was perhaps 
the classical influence which, in alliance with contemporary 
psychology, both popular and esoteric, confounded or entan- 
gled the symbols of the guardian angel and of the old man, 
whose ghostly benignity, when we meet him in The Faerie 
Queene, makes us think of Hesiod’s demons and heroes, the 
souls of good men returned to help the living. 


5 Act 5, scene 1, 64. 

° Specimens of Pre-Shakesperean Drama, edited by J. M. Manly, Boston, 1897, 
1. 377. 

* Shakespeare Studies, New York, 1927, p. 92. 
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At bottom, the habit of externalizing conscience, or the 
force which makes for righteousness, depended upon the oppo- 
site conception of the forces of evil. It depended upon belief 
in devils. That is the essence of the story which Marlowe 
dramatized. The popular version of the tale of Doctor Faustus 
“ depends utterly upon a faith in God. Mephistophiles is one 
of the angels who fought against God and fell with Lucifer.” ° 
Although Marlowe, the artist, accepted the story—demonology 
and all—it is sometimes assumed that Marlowe, the rationalist, 
could not have done so. Yet we may be absolutely sure that 
the rationalist cannot have imagined a universe without spirits. 
Marlowe’s “atheism,” even in the judgment of one of the 
most complacent believers in the “atheism” of the English 
Renaissance, hardly amounted to more than disbelief in the 
divinity of Christ.? Only one thinker of real note on Mar- 
lowe’s horizon had even the reputation of doubting the exist- 
ence of demons. That was Pietro Pomponazzi, whose De 
naturalium effectum admirandorum causis seu de incanta- 
tionibus liber might appear to be a denial of their existence, 
but was really an attack upon the miracles which popular super- 
stition ascribed to them.*° In fact, Pomponazzi thought 
constantly in terms of the superhuman intelligences which 
medieval thinkers had generally accepted.** His psychology 
“ recognized a residuum of spiritual apparitions which are due 
to good and evil spirits.” ** For Marlowe, probably, the only 
question was whether he should agree with “ Plotinus, the 
Platonist,” who, Burton in the Anatomy said, “laughs them to 
scorn that hold the Devil or Spirits can cause any . . . dis- 
eases,” ** or whether, like Burton, he should conclude that ex- 


SH. W. Harrington, Christopher Marlowe—Rationalist, in the Barrett Wendell 
Memorial Volume, p. 130. 

° George T. Buckley in Atheism in the English Renaissance, University of Chicago 
Press, 1932, p. 136. 

+° Pomponazzi’s book “en apparence . . . est dirigé contre I’ existence des démons, 
mais il traite surtout des miracles.” Henri Busson, Les sources et le développement 
du Rationalisme dans la littérature francaise de la renaissance, Paris, 1922, p. 13. 

11 Andrew H. Douglas, The Philosophy and Psychology of Pietro Pomponazzi, 
Cambridge University Press, 1910, p. 113. 

12 Frederick A. Lange, The History of Materialism, translated by Ernest C. 
Thomas, London, 1925, Vol. I, p. 223. 

18 The Anatomy of Melancholy, 1. 2. 1. 2, Bohn’s Library Edition, London, 1927, 
1. 227. 
3 
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perience pronounces for the action of the spirits upon both 
body and mind. Of the power of the demons upon the soul, 
and of the nature of that power, there had been no serious 
question since Saint Thomas Acquinas laid it down that, “A 
demon can work on man’s imagination and even on his cor- 
poreal senses, so that something seems otherwise than it is.” 
The Elizabethans met Saint Thomas’ doctrine restated in the 
language of their day by La Primaudaye, the author of the 
popular French Academie. On the stage they found it again 
as dramatic motivation in illusions of fiends as various as the 
Weyward Sisters of Macbeth, whom Burton classes *° as water- 
nymphs, and the demons which Henry V blames for the 
treachery of Scroop.*® 


II 


In comparison with the Dramatists, Spenser is less imagina- 
tive in his treatment of the spirits of evil, but more poetical in 
that of the mysterious force, human or divine, which is opposed 


to them. He is sceptical of popular stories about evil spirits, 
like. 


That monstrous error, which doth some assott, 
That Dioclesians fifty daughters shene 

Into this land by chaunce have driven bene, 
Where companing with feends and filthy sprights 
Through vaine illusion of their lust unclene, 
They brought forth geaunts.1” 


Yet fairyland seems to be set on a planet afloat in a universe 
peopled by spirits, as Giordano Bruno imagined it, to its utter- 
most bounds. Their habitations are the subject of a chapter 
in Bruno’s Lucretian poem, De Immenso et Innumerabilibus, 
where he invokes Timaeus the Locrian, Plato and the Pytha- 
goreans as witnesses that the upper air is the home of spirits 


4 Summa Theologica, I, 114, 4; quoted by Murray W. Bundy in The Theory of 
Imagination in Classical and Medieval Thought, University of Illinois Studies in 
Language & Literature, No. 12, p. 222. 

18 Tbid., p. 219. 

1° The passage in The French Academie, Fully discussed and finished in Foure 
Bookes, London, 1618, p. 415, is brought to bear upon Henry V by Ruth R. 
Anderson in Elizabethan Psychology and Shakespeare’s Plays, University of Iowa 
Humanistic Studies, Vol. III, p. 145. 

17 Faerie Queene 2. 10. 8. 
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purer than men because their element is as much subtler than 
ours as ours is subtler than the sea or the solid earth itself.*® 
In his prose commentary on the passage Bruno plays with the 
idea that there are countless neutral spirits, mocking and men- 
dacious, less intelligent probably than men, but able by their 
cloud-like subtlety to assume any form, to induce dreams, and 
to create the illusion of any absent person. Of such stuff 
Spenser supposed Archimago’s 


Legions of sprights, the which like litle flyes 
Fluttring about his ever damned hedd, 
Awaite whereto their service he applyes.?® 


Of one of them the magician made a lady, 


And fram’d of liquid ayre her tender partes, 
So lively and so like in all mens sight, 
That weaker sence it could have ravisht quight.?° 


Here Spenser’s agnostic curiosity about the elemental spirits 
is coined into poetry. Their airy substance and their fraudu- 
lent nature were perhaps the limits of his vague, though far 
from defunct, demonology. Another of them, which serves 
the witch who concocts the Snowy Florimell, is a stray from 
the legions of the father of lies: 


A wicked spright, yfraught with fawning guyle 
And fayre resemblance, above all the rest 

Which with the Prince of Darkenes fell somewhyle 
From heavens blis and everlasting rest: 

Him needed not instruct, which way were best 
Him selfe to fashion likest Florimell.?* 


About the influence of the evil spirits there was scepticism, 


18 Bruno’s chapter is called, “Ex Platonicis, Pythagoricis, et Timaeo de variis 
circa Tellurem habitationibus.” It is the eleventh subdivision of the poem, begin- 
ning on page 58 in the edition of F. Fiorentino, 1884: 

Timaei Locri sensus fuit, atque Platonis 

Non inconveniens dictis, positisque Magorum, 
Fortunata magis constare animantia in oris 

lis, ubi tam puro, plusquam nos, aere gaudent, 
Quanto subtilis plus est regio data nobis 

Hac, quae squamosis concessa est piscibus, et quae in 
Corpore Terrai magis est situata profunde. 


°F, Q. 1.1. 38. 20F, Q. 1. 1. 45. PUG. 5. 8.8: 
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even among the Italian Neo-Platonists, some of whom were 
practicing believers in Socratic guardians. “ The ancient theo- 
logians,” Mario Equicola had written, in a passage of great 
interest in The Book of Love, “ attribute all our irrational acts 
to the demons, believing that aerial spirits move the humors 
in our bodies and excite some of our imaginings. ... Such 
possibilities are not denied by Serapion and Avicenna. I read 
in Plato that from God man has his reason, from the celestial 
spheres his complexion, from the elements his body, and from 
the demons his passions. What else than the power of the 
demons can the poets mean when they feign that heroes were 
stirred up by the gods to wrath and other affections? These 
are Jove, Juno, Neptune and Pluto, the brothers who dominate 
the world of sense.” ** Here is the beginning of a rationalizing 
process which seems to have been complete, seventy years 
later, in Spenser’s account of the war of the affections 


Against the forte of reason evermore, 

To bring the sowle into captivity. 

Their force is fiercer through infirmity 

Of the fraile flesh, relenting to their rage.** 


For the moment, Spenser appears to write like a rationalist, 
but there is no conflict between the rationalism of this stanza 
and the belief in sprights of which we catch glimpses. In a 
universe spiritual through and through, where matter as New- 
ton taught men to understand it did not yet exist, and various 
spiritual beings might swarm, man seemed to be at the center 
of a maelstrom of which he was himself a part. Some of its 
forces were dangerous, while others might aid him to define 


*2 The passage occurs in the chapter on the “ Origini de le Affetti, (Libro de la 
natura de Amore, Mantua, 1525, p. 48 verso). “Li antiqui theologi alli demoni 
attribuiscono ogni nostro superflue & irrationale moto, credendo li spiriti aerii 
mouere in nostri corpi li humori, & excitare alcune imaginationi, indurne a varii 
acti, quelli alliquali il sangue predomina commoueno ad illecite volupta, & vario 
letitie, in li cholerici suscitano la ira vendicatrice, in altri la phlegma augmentan 
facendoli ignauissimi, li melanconici fa timidi & di paura li tenge il viso. II che 
essere possibile Serapion & Avicenna non negano. Lego in Platone da Dio I’ homo 
hauere la ragione, de le sphere celesti la complexion: da li elementi il corpo ; da li 
demoni lo appettere: Che altro credamo li poeti intendano, quando fingono li heroi 
esser stati da dei ad ira, & altri affecti concitati, se non la potentia de li demoni: 
Questi sono Gioue, Iunone, Neptuno, & Plutone che fratelli dominano al mondo 
sensibile.” 

FQ. 2. 11.1. 
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himself against the flux, and help him out of the confusion 
into a rational world. The hostile forces were too much a part 
of himself for him to regard them either as completely external 
or as entirely non-spiritual. They were the powers which 
everywhere found a frustrated embodiment in the elements of 
which his body was made, the creatures of earth and air and 
fire and sea whose being was mysteriously represented by that 
of spiritual essences which have soverignty over them: 

As Vesta, of the fire aethereall; 

Vulcan, of this, with us so usuall; 


Ops, of the earth; and Juno, of the ayre; 
Neptune, of seas; and nymphes, of rivers all.” 


It was not merely a Neo-Platonic belief that the physical 
world was possessed by demons. Among Christian theologians 
the tradition was solidly established and in the Laws of Eccle- 
siastical Polity it is an elementary point. When the rebel 
angels were driven out of heaven, wrote Hooker, they were 
“ dispersed, some in the air, some on the earth, some in the 
water, some among the minerals, dens & caves that are under 
the earth.” ** Alchemy took account of the doctrine and Para- 
celsus made it the third of his mazima secreta.** He believed, 
or pretended to believe, that men could master the elements 
because the demons controlling them were subject to God, as 
the human body is subject to the mind. The human mind, 
God’s image, might control the external, physical world as 
surely as it controls the physical body. On this point Para- 
celsus had the support of the “ Platonists ” and even of ortho- 
dox theologians. In his treatise On the Soul Philip Melanc- 
thon argued on grounds both physical and anatomical that the 
human intelligence is essentially like the divine, except that 
God’s human image is darkened by the material forces of pas- 
sion. “ By these flames,’ he wrote, “some are incited to the 
madness of lust, others to violent deeds and others to various 
crimes. Nay, the demons throw themselves into the breasts 
of impious men and urge many to commit dreadful evils 
against humanity, and infinite destruction.” ** 


«FQ. 8. 7. 26. 1.4.3. 

*° Henrici Cornelii Agrippae ab Nettesheim Opera. Lugduni, Tome I, p. 588. 

*7 Nunc vero quam dissimiles sumus huic primae fabricationi? Mens plena est 
caliginis et dubitationum de Deo. In voluntate et corde sunt multiplices flammae 
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Spenser symbolized the situation in his myth of the two 
Genii whom he contrasted in the Gardens of Acrasia. The first 
of them is her porter, 


A comely personage of stature tall, 
And semblaunce pleasing, more then naturall, 
That traveilers to him seemd to entize.”* 


In the contemporary mythological handbooks he found this 
personage opposed to the good daemon of Socratic tradition. 
In Natale Conti’s chapter on Genius *° the belief that everyone 
has an evil spirit as well as a good one assigned to him at birth 
is authenticated by Plutarch’s story of the evil genius which 
met Brutus at Phillipi. Such genii might be thought of as 
minions of Satan or as the familiar spirit which Apuleius had 
said was just the evil desires of an individual’s nature ruling 
him like a deity.*° To this evil genius Spenser pauses for a 
moment to oppose 


that celestiall powre, to whom the care 
Of life, and generation of all 
That lives, pertaines in charge particulare, 
Who wondrous things concerning our welfare, 
And straunge phantomes doth let us oft foresee, 
And oft of secret ill bids us beware: 
That is our Selfe, whom though we do not see, 
Yet each doth in him selfe it well perceive to bee.** 


Here, as Thomas Warton pointed out, the figure in Spenser’s 
mind came from the Table of Cebes, the most popular of all 
the pseudo-Socratic works in the Renaissance. Its picture of 
Genius, the deity presiding over the births and lives of men, 
was etched on the memory of every Elizabethan who had even 
a grammar-school education. A stream of popular editions of 
Cebes had succeeded the Aldine of 1512, in which schoolboys 
found the Table in its Greek original and in Latin translation 


errantium cupiditatum, et pugnantium cum Deo, iniusti amores et iniusta odia. 
His flammis incitantur alii ad confusiones libidinum, alii ad caedes, alii ad alia 
scelera. Imo diaboli insiliunt in impiorum pectora, et impellunt multos ut faciant 
horrendas dissipationes in genere humano, ac vastationes infinitas.” Philippi Melan- 
thonis Opera quae supersunt omnia, ed. by C. G. Bretschneider, Halle, 1846, 13. 170. 

28 FF, Q. 2. 12. 46. 2° Mythologiae 4. 3. 

8° De Deo Socratis, No. 15. Cf. H. G. Lotspeich’s excellent note on Genius in 
The Sources of Spenser’s Classical Mythology, pp. 61-62, and E. C. Knowlton’s 
article, “ Genius as an Allegorical Figure,” in Modern Language Notes 39. 89-95. 
31 FQ. 2. 12. 47. 
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together with the Sermon on the Mount, the Golden Verses of 
Pythagoras, and other edifying matter. Spenser refers to it 
here, as he does in describing Genius in the Gardens of 
Adonis,” with full consciousness of its associations for his pub- 
lic. Justus Lipsius, treating Of Genius in the Physiologiae 
Stoicorum libri tres, reminded his readers of Cebes’ Tabula and 
collected the opinions of a number of writers to support the 
belief of Epictetus that “every one of us is committed to a 
most eminent and diligent guardian.” In the Table the deity 
presiding over the incarnation and earthly lives of men hardly 
seems like a personal guardian, but so Lipsius could regard 
him because (as everyone who had read Aldington’s transla- 
tion of Apuleius knew) the guardian to whom men were com- 
mitted was just the divine part of themselves. Like Spenser, 
Lipsius thought of the individual genius as somehow identi- 
fied with the cosmic Genius at the doorway of life in Cebes’ 
Table. It is of this mysterious force that Shakespeare’s Brutus 
was thinking when he ruminated that 


Brutus: Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And the first motion, all the interim is 
Like a phantasma or a hideous dream; 
The genius and the mortal instruments 
Are then in council.** 


Ill 


Spenser would have seen no paradox in the belief of the 
Stoic and Catholic, Lipsius, that the air is full of heroic spirits 
friendly to men, and that the diligent guardian to whom men 
are committed is just themselves. When Guyon is alone and 
deadly ill from the ordeal in Mammon’s Delve, a fair young 
man like the comely angel in the old song looks after him. No 
angel beside the tomb in a Ressurection could be more 
gloriously otherworldly. 


His snowy front, curled with golden heares, 
Like Phoebus face adornd with sunny rayes, 
Divinely shone, and two sharpe winged sheares, 
Decked with diverse plumes, like painted jayes, 
Were fixed at his backe.** 


59 F. Q. 3. 6. 31-2. 53 Julius Caesar 2. 1. 63-67. * FQ. 2. 8. 5. 
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Before Guyon regains consciousness, he has vanished, leaving 
his God-aretted charge to a less gracious protector. Except 
the Palmer, no witness sees the miracle; and the angel seems 
to us suspiciously hasty in leaving Guyon to his own resources. 
For we, of course, regard the Palmer as a mere personification 
of Guyon’s conscience, with no independent life of his own. 
We are conscious of him in the story only as a flat figure which 
is very guilty of the foolishness of preaching. So we take 
revenge on him for lecturing us and for infecting his “ pupil ” 
with that unctuous habit. We punish him for preaching the 
life of reason by rationalizing him, and we do that because we 
have lost Spenser’s feeling that in the rational life there is 
something superhuman. We accept the commentators who 
tell us that he is an allegory of the virtue of Prudence, but we 
are hardly aware of the cult of that virtue in the Renaissance. 
If we were moved by a cry like that of the Italian poet, Pon- 
tano, in his dialogue On Fortune—“ Since we possess reason, 
and since by virtue of his reason man is considered a divine 
animal, let us cultivate reason with all our might, and attach 
ourselves to it, body and soul, in all that we do,” **“—we should 
sympathize with Spenser’s attempt to invest the Palmer with 
personality both human and superhuman. 

On the morning of the fourth day of their conversations, 
Castiglione’s house party in The Book of the Courtier discuss 
the virtue of temperance and define it partly from the point of 
view of the medieval opposition of Reason to Fortune. The 
Power to grow is one of the definitions that they adopt for 
temperance. By growth they mean that self-determination 
against fortune—not wealth and poverty only, but all sub- 
lunar things—which Plotinus says is attained with the help 
of a good genius. They agree that growth unhindered by for- 
tune is possible only if an individual has a maestro, a master 
or censor, by which they meant something like the Socratic 
daemon. Such a Socratic guardian Spenser intended in his 


°° Nos igitur quoniam rationales sumus, rationisque ipsius meritis et divinum 
animal habetur homo, et coelestibus maxime acceptum, rationem omni studio 
colamus, illi nos, actionesque nostras, nostra demum omnia adiungamus, eius inhae- 
reamus vestigiis, obtemperemus praeceptis. Liber III, sig. g ii, verso. Naples, 
1512. 
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MERRITT Y. HUGHES 


comely palmer, clad in black attyre, 
Of rypest yeares, and heares all hoarie gray, 
That with a staff his feeble steps did stire.** 


The disguise is not unequivocally that of any better self be- 
longing to Guyon. It might serve for one of Hesiod’s souls of 
heroes who have walked the earth, if such a revenant were to 
materialize. In the Palmer’s case it is not altogether a dis- 
guise, for in action, more often than not, he is a quite human 
old man. We see him carrying little Ruddymane gently in 
his arms, and when ie found a spark of life in Guyon’s ex- 
hausted body after the ordeal with Mammon, 


He much rejoyst, and courd it tenderly, 
As chicken newly hatcht.*? 


When he practices white magic against Acrasia’s monsters and 
enchantments, he is both patriarch and hero. Only when he 
is preaching does he cease to be human, but even then he keeps 
the decorum of his character. Nor does he always talk like a 
moralist. We find him in the part of a natural philosopher, 
discoursing of the secret virtues 


infusd 
In every fountain, and in everie lake.** 


If he were discarnate, there would be no trouble in identifying 
him with the genii who Lipsius says teach men the value of 
herbs, and indeed the science of chemistry and all the mysteries 
of nature.*® He is however, incarnate, and Spenser imagined 
him as a personage not unlike Friar Lawrence—learned in 
“baleful weeds and precious-juiced flowers,” *° and skilful in 
bringing to bear a deeper knowledge of nature upon the guid- 
ance of his Romeo. When he is most the tutelary spirit, he is 
most human. Seeing Arthur disarmed in the fight against 
Pyrochles and Cymochles, 


Sir Guyons sword he lightly to him raught, 
And said; ‘ Fayre sonne, great God thy right hand blesse, 
To use that sword so well as he it ought.’ * 


"OF: OC. @ %: 87 F, Q. 2. 8. 9. so. @. 2: @. &. 
°° Physiologiae Stoicorum libri tres, Antwerp, 1604, Liber I, Cap. xix, p. 57. 
*° Romeo & Juliet 2. 3. 8. “1 F, Q. 2. 8. 40. 
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The words are those of an eager old man, but they are also 
those of a servant of God arming a hero against the sensual 
and violent children of Acrates and Despight. So Spenser 
expected the reader to regard him, for the situation resembles 
that in the Iliad when Athene retrieves Achilles’ spear for him 
in the struggle which ends in the death of Hector.” It was not 
a casual imitation, for Homer was supposed to have made the 
gods share the dangers of Ulysses, Agamemnon and Achilles 
with the deliberate intention of showing that “ by assisting and 
supporting them, the divine Grace testified that they were its 
heroes.” ** 

In this way Lord Herbert of Cherbury explained Athene’s 
act, in The Religion of the Gentiles, with undiminished in- 
terest in the moral allegories which had moved Spenser in 
the classic myths. In the Poetics J. C. Scaliger treated all the 
interventions of the gods in the epics as evidence of heaven’s 
care for its heroes. During the latter part of the sixteenth 
century the alliance of Scaliger’s theory with official theology 
was inevitable in Italy. Its results in the elaborate inter- 
ferences of heaven in the Jerusalem Delivered are hardly more 
convincing than Tasso’s critical doctrine that supernatural 
agents, good and bad, are vital to epic poetry. Fortunately, 
Spenser did not overgo Tasso’s orthodoxy. The care of heaven 
in The Faerie Queene involved no more definite theology than 
could be read in the memorable passage near the close of the 
Nicomachean Ethics, where Aristotle says that, “It seems 
likely that the man who. pursues intellectual activity and cares 
for the intellect as best he can should be dearest to the gods. 
For if, as seems likely, the gods attend at all to human affairs, 
then it is reasonable to assume that they take pleasure in that 
part of man which is best and most closely related to them- 
selves (the intellect, namely), and that they recompense with 
their blessings the men who love and honour them best.” ** 


“3 Iliad 10. 276. 
. .. tum inter Graecos Vlysses, Diomedes, Agamemnon, Achilles, quibus 
Deos comites periculorum fuisse scripsit Homerus. Quae quidem illorum sensum de 
Gratia divina assistente & comitante, Heroas suos testari videntur. De Religione 
Gentium, Amsterdam, 1663, Cap. xi, p. 101. 

“* Nicomachean Ethics 10. 8. 18. 
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This principle was the creditor, not the debtor, of Christian 
theology. As Sir Thomas Browne wrote a century later, it was 
“not a new opinion of the Church of Rome, but an old one of 
Pythagoras and Plato.” Though not “ manifestly defin’d in 


“é 


Scripture,” there was “no heresie in it”; and it was “an 
opinion of a good and wholesome use in the course and actions 
of a man’s life, and would serve as an Hypothesis to salve 
many doubts, whereof Philosophy affordeth no solution.” * 
If men were related to heaven by the mind, nothing could ex- 
press the relation better than the myths of daemons and 
angelic guardians.*® Yet the conflicting myths about the genius 
which Plotinus believed *’ was the guide of life were too vague 
to crystallize into a more consistent personage than the Pal- 
mer. He is hardly three-dimensional. It almost seems as 
though Spenser thought of him as a kind of “ Als-ob” and 
created him from a suggestion of Seneca,** that—whether or 
not the Stoic faith in a personal daemon be sound—every man 
should choose some elder friend and live his life as if he were 
always in the company of that friend. There is something 
numinous *° about the Palmer, as if he were one of the heroes 


“© Religio Medici 1. 33. 

“° Writing in 1643, in The Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce (1. 10), Milton 
refused to commit himself as to what might be the cause of individual personality, 
“whether each one’s allotted genius or proper star, or whether the supernal influ- 
ence of schemes and angular aspects, or this elemental crasis here below; whether 
all these jointly or singly.” 

‘The Neo-Platonic belief stemmed ultimately from Plato’s daemon which “ is 
housed in the top of our body and raises us from earth toward our kindred in 
heaven.” (Timaeus 90, A.) 

*® Epistle XI. Seneca is describing a young friend of Lucilius, a boy whose 
blushing modesty resembles the shamefastness of Guyon, and he concludes the 
letter by recalling Epicurus’ maxim; “ Aliquis vir bonus nobis eligendus est, ac 
semper ante oculos habendus, ut sic tanquam illo vidente faciamus.” The passage 
was famous and ran a gamut of applications, from the humanistic twist given to 
it by Montaigne to the religious turn which Jeremy Taylor gave to it in his Ezhor- 
tation to the Imitation of Christ: “It was not without great reason advised, that 
every man should propound the example of a wise and virtuous personage, as Cato, 
or Socrates, or Brutus; and by a fiction of imagination to suppose him present as 
a witness, and really to take his life as the direction of all our actions.” (The 
Whole Works of the Right Reverend Jeremy Taylor, London, 1850, 2. 47.) 

*°In A Better Teacher than Aquinas the late Professor Greenlaw pointed out 
the significant relation of Milton’s Raphael and Michael in Paradise Lost to the 
Palmer. It is hardly fair, however, to the prototype of the “sociable angel,” 
Raphael, to say, as Mr. Greenlaw did, that Guyon’s attendant is “a mere abstrac- 
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which Hesiod bequeathed to the Platonists, and had returned 
to be a maestro to the Knight of Temperance; but there is 
much that is human about him, as if he were some old friend 
whom Guyon had chosen to be a real guide whenever possible, 
and to be an ideal companion whenever they were separated 
by the tricks of fortune.°° 


University of California, Berkeley 


tion” (Studies in Philology 14. 203.). The two angels and the Palmer are alike 
imbued with the implications of the doctrine which Tasso, in Il Messaggiero, put 
into the mouth of the Spirit who related the creation of the world and of man, to 
whom he says that God gave two guardians: “ Questi sono i due genii demoni, il 
buono e’l rio, da’quali gl’instinti vostri sono drizzati; ed il reo é detto reo, non 
perch’egli sia di natura malvagio, perché tutte le cose create sono buone, ed il male 
non si trova ne l’universo; . . . ma reo si chiama da gli effetti e da l’ufficio suo, 
avend’egli preso cura, come invidioso de l’eccellenza de l’uomo, di volgere a’diletti 
l’appetito concupiscibile, che per se stesso inchinavi, e di trasportarlo talora con 
ira smoderata oltre que’termini che sono da la ragione prescritti. . . . E se tu ben 
ti rammenti de l’istorie, malvagio demone fu quello il quale con spaventosa faccia 
due fiate apparve a Bruto; e la prima gli disse: un’altra volta ne’campi Filippici 
mi vedrai.” (I Dialoghi di Torquato Tasso, a cura di Cesare Guasti, Firenze, 
1858, 1. 316-317.) 
5°Sir Philip Sidney’s relations with Hubert Languet resembled those of Guyon 
with his Palmer and the picture which is drawn in one of the pastorals at the end 
of the Third Book of the Arcadia suggests some of the features of Spenser’s por- 
trait of the Palmer. Languet, wrote Sidney, 
“liked me, but pitied lustfull youth: 

His good strong staffe my slippry yeares upbore: 

He still hop’d well, because he loved truth; 

Till forste to parte, with harte and eyes even sore, 

To worthy Coriden he gave me ore.” 

(The Complete Works of Sir Philip Sidney, edited by Albert Feuilerat, 

Cambridge University Press, 1922, 2. 75.) 
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SENTENTIOUS THEORY IN SPENSER’S LEGEND OF 
FRIENDSHIP 


By Cuartes G. Smita 


Examination of the various episodes in the Fourth Book of 
the Faerie Queene reveals that Spenser’s theory of friendship 
as the operation in the world of man of a harmonizing and 
unifying principle of cosmic love’ is based on certain ideas 
which seem to satisfy the conditions required by such a con- 
ception. The purpose of this study is to point out where in 
the Fourth Book these ideas are found and to show that they 
were widespread and even considered proverbial in much of 
the literature with which Spenser was probably acquainted. 
Expressed in their lowest terms these ideas are: 1. Friendship 
is based on virtue. 2. Friendship is based on equality. 3. 
Friendship is based on similarity. 4. Friends have but one 
soul. 5. A friend is a second self. 6. False friendship cannot 
last. 7. Friends’ goods are common goods. These will be dis- 
cussed in the foregoing order. 


I 


FrrenpsuiP Is BAsep on VIRTUE 


The Fourth Book of the Faerie Queene is infused with the 
idea that true friendship is based on virtue. In picturing the 
friendship of Cambel and Triamond, Amoret and Britomart, 
Scudamour and Amoret, Marinel and Florimel, Amyas and 
Placidas—all who are represented as genuine friends—Spenser 
emphasizes virtue as fundamental to friendship. He asserts 
again and again that without virtue there can be no ideal 
friendship. The following are among his most proverb-like 
statements of this doctrine: 

Vertue is the band, that bindeth harts most sure. 
(4. 2. 29) 

That is the crowne of knighthood, and the band 

Of noble minds deriued from aboue, 


Which being knit with vertue, neuer will remoue. 
(4. 6. 31) 


*See PMLA 49 (1934). 490-500. 
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For vertues onely sake, which doth beget 
True loue and faithfull friendship, she by her did set. 
(4. 6. 46) 


For basing true friendship on virtue Spenser had high au- 
thority. The following passage, with which Cicero closes his 
De Amicitia and which exemplifies a point of view stressed 
throughout that essay, is typical: “I exhort you . . . so to 
esteem virtue (without which friendship cannot exist), that, 
excepting virtue, you will think nothing more excellent than 
friendship.” ? Representative occurrences of this idea are given 
below. By Spenser’s time it had become essentially proverbial. 


Anonymous: 


With wisedome chuse thy frend, with vertue him retaine: 
Let vertue be the ground, so shall it not be vaine. 
(“ The praise of a true frende,” Tottel’s Miscellany, 
ed. Rollins, Cambridge, 1928, p. 245) 


Aristotle: 


The perfect form of friendship is that between the good, and 
those who resemble each other in virtue. (N. Eth. 8. 3, tr. 
Rackham, Loeb Classical Library, 1926, p. 461) 

Friendship based on character is disinterested, and therefore 
lasting. (Ibid. 9. 1, p. 519) 


Perfect friendship . . . exists among the good. (Magna Moralia 
1209" 17-18, tr. ed. Ross, Oxford, 1925, Vol. 9) 
Friendship . . . of the best men is that which arises from virtue. 


(Ibid. 1209” 16-17) 

Primary friendship is grounded on virtue. (Ethica Eudemia 
1237° 10-11, Ross, Vol. 9) 

The friend through virtue is the only friend. (Ibid. 1244” 16-17) 


Cicero: 


Friendship cannot exist except among good men. (De Amicitia 
18, Falconer, p. 127; 18. 65, p. 177) 

Virtue is the parent and preserver of friendship and without 
virtue friendship cannot exist at all. (Ibid. 6. 21, p. 131) 

There is nothing more lovable than virtue, nothing that more 
allures us to affection. (Ibid. 8. 28, p. 139) 

Virtue knits friendship together. (Ibid. 14. 49, p. 161) 

The good have for the good, as if from necessity, a kindly feeling 
which nature has made the fountain of friendship. (Ibid. 14. 
50, p. 161) 


2 De Amicitia, tr. Falconer, Loeb Classical Library, 1927, p. 211. 
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Friendship was given to us by nature as the handmaid of virtue, 
not as a comrade of vice. (Ibid. 22. 83, p. 191) 

We must .. . give our attention to virtue, without which we 
can obtain neither friendship nor any other desirable thing. (Ibid. 
92. 84, p. 191) 

I exhort you both so to esteem virtue (without which friendship 
cannot exist), that, excepting virtue, you will think nothing more 
excellent than friendship. (Ibid. 27. 104, p. 211) 


Edwards: 
But true friendship, indeed, 
Of nought but of virtue doth truly proceed. 
(Damon and Pithias 127-128) 
Elyot: 


Aristotle saieth that frendship is a vertue or ioyeth with vertue; 
whiche is affirmed by Tulli, sayenge, that frendship can nat be 
without vertue, ne but in good men onely. (Governour, ed. Croft, 
London, 1883, 2. 122) 

Frendshippe can nat be but in good men, ne may nat be without 
vertue. (Ibid. 2. 123) 

Frendshippe is betwene good men onely. (Ibid. 2. 162-163) 

Frendship may nat be but betwene good men. (Ibid. 2. 165) 


Greene: 


The opinion of vertue is the fountaine of Friendship. (Morando: 
The Tritameron of Lowe, Works, ed. Grosart, 3. 152) 


Grimald: 


True vertue gets, and keeps a frend. (“Of frendship,” Tottel’s 
Miscellany, ed. Rollins, p. 106) 


Hudson: 


Of vertue onely, perfect loue doth grow. (Englands Parnassus, 
ed. Crawford, Oxford, 1913, p. 135) 


Montaigne: 

Let this yoke [friendship] be guided by vertue and conduct of 
reason (because without them it is altogether impossible to com- 
bine and proportion the same). (“Of Friendship,” Essays, tr. 
Florio, ed. Saintsbury, Tutor Translations, London, 1892, 1. 203) 


Plato: 


Fate which has ordained that there shall be no friendship among 
the evil has also ordained that there shall ever be friendship among 
the good. (Phaedrus 255, Jowett, 3rd ed., 1. 462) 

He is a friend who is, as well as seems, good. (Republic 1. 334- 
335, Jowett, 3. 10-11) 
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In asserting that friendship is based on virtue these writers 
mean to give friendship a high place in life, mean to show that 
it is a virtue. Such a conception is, of course, the glory of 
Plato’s Symposium.’ In his analysis of the virtues even Aris- 
totle says “ friendship is a virtue, or involves virtue.” * Cicero’s 
De Amicitia is a fine discussion of the Platonic idea of friend- 
ship. “ Of all the bonds of fellowship,” he says, “ there is none 
more noble, none more powerful than when good men of con- 
genial character are joined in intimate friendship.”° In the 
Middle Ages, although friendship, owing perhaps to the influ- 
ence of chivalry, was generally thought of as only a social rela- 
tion, there were some who considered it a virtue. In his discus- 
sion on friendship St. Ailred says: “ Amicitia igitur ipsa virtus 
est.” ° Ideas about friendship as a virtue were revived in Eng- 
land in the sixteenth century, as is shown by the prominence of 
the friendship theme in the literature of the period. In the 
Governour, for example, Elyot gives more attention to friend- 
ship than to any other topic. “ Very amitie is vertue,” he 
asserts.’ Lyly, whose pages bristle with classical ideas about 
friendship, says “ the love of men to women is a thing common 
and of course: the friendshippe of man to man infinite and 
immortall.” * Greene says “ Frendship is a communion of a 
perpetuall will” °—“ the pretious treasure that neither time 
nor fortune can violate.” *° 


® Plato’s Lysis and Phaedrus also deal with friendship. 

*N. Eth. 8. 1, Rackham, p. 451. Cf. Elyot, Governour 2. 122. 

° De Officiis, tr. Miller, Loeb Classical Library, 1913, p. 59. 

®° De Spirituali Amicitia; Migne, Patrologiae 195, col. 663. 

7 Op. cit. 2. 163. 

® Endymion 3. 4. 114. Cf. J. Q. Adams, Life of William Shakespeare, 1923, p. 
171: “ Whatever the reason, Shakespeare selected a new theme for his sonnetteer- 
ing effort, the friendship of man for man. And in developing this theme he wove in 
the idea—a favorite one in the Renaissance—that the friendship of a man for a 
man is superior to the love of a man for a woman.” Cf. also Lyly’s Endymion 8. 4. 
152-161. 

® Morando: The Tritameron of Loue, Works, ed. Grosart, 3. 146. 

2° Ciceronis Amor, or Tullies Loue, Works, ed. Grosart, 7. 191. 
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CHARLES G. SMITH 


I 


Frienpsuip Is BAsep ON EQUALITY 


According to its sub-title, the Fourth Book of the Faerie 
Queene is the “ Legend of Cambel and Triamond, or of Friend- 
ship,” indicating that Spenser thought of those two knights 
as chiefly typifying the virtue of friendship and the episodes in 
which they play a part“ as the most important in the book. 
Priamond, Diamond, and Triamond—Agape’s three sons— 
fight in turn with Cambel for the hand of his sister Canace. 
Cambel soon kills Priamond, whose soul unites with Dia- 
mond’s. In a short time Diamond is also killed, and his soul 
unites with Triamond’s. Now Cambel and Triamond fight a 
desperate battle, but being equal in soul neither can conquer 
the other. Cambina, driving, like the Great Mother of the 
gods, a chariot drawn by a pair of lions,’* comes into the field 
where they are fighting and reconciles them by giving them a 
cup of Nepenthe. At once they become friends. Instead of 
this being “ a unique kind of tragic horse-play, a very boyish, 
saucer-eyed imitation of Ariosto’s most brilliant triumphs in the 
bizarre-heroic,” ** Spenser is here illustrating the fundamental 
principle that friendship is based on equality,* a principle 
widespread in both classical and Renaissance literature.” 
More than once Aristotle observes that “there is a saying, 
‘Friendship is equality,’ and this is most fully realized in the 
friendships of the good.” ** According to Plutarch, “ friend- 


** Cantos 2-4. 

12 FQ. 4. 3, 39 ff. It is possible that Spenser got this conception of a woman 
in a chariot driving a pair of lions from Lucretius, for in several respects Cambina 
resembles the Great Mother of the gods described by Lucretius (De Rerum Natura 
2. 600-660) : both appear to be divine; both drive a chariot drawn by a pair of 
lions; both are peacemakers; etc. Spenser refers to “the mother of the Gods” in 
F. Q. 4. 11, 28. 

18 Herbert E. Cory, Edmund Spenser: A Critical Study, Berkeley, 1917, p. 261. 

144Cf, Erskine, “The Virtue of Friendship in the Faerie Queene,’ PMLA 30 
(1915). 847: “Since by this concentration of souls Triamond was now the 
spiritual equal of Cambel, they immediately recognized the essential harmony be- 
tween them, and became fast friends.” 

18Tn the Middle Ages there are echoes of this principle. For example, Chaucer, 
in the Knight’s Tale, in order to make the friendship of Palamon and Arcite as 
strong as possible makes them equal and similar in character. Cf. Hulbert, “ What 
Was Chaucer’s Aim in the Knight’s Tale,” SP 26 (1929) . 375-385. 

16 N. Eth. 8. 5, Rackham, p. 471. 
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ship . . . is a sort of harmony all of a piece, and admits not 
the least inequality, unlikeness, or discords of parts.”?” In 
the Elizabethan period Richard Edwards, as well as many 
others, held that “ friendship stands in true equality.” ** That 
the principle was widely proverbial is shown by the following 
examples: 


Aristotle: 


There is a saying, ‘ Friendship is equality,’ and this is most fully 
realized in the friendships of the good. (N. Eth. 8. 5, Rackham, 
p. 471) 

Equality is felt to be an essential element of friendship. (Ibid. 
8. 7, p. 479) 

Friendship is equality. (Ibid. 9. 8, p. 551) 

These then are three kinds of friendship; and in all of them the 
word friendship implies a kind of equality. For even those who 
are friends through virtue are mutually friends by a sort of equality 
of virtue. (Ethica Eudemia 1238” 15-18, Ross, Vol. 9) 

Only those between whom there is equality are friends. (Ibid. 
1239" 4) 

We say about friendship . . . that friendship is equality. (Ibid. 
1240° 2-3) 

Civic friendship looks to equality and to the object as sellers 
and buyers do; hence the proverb ‘a fixed wage for a friend’. 
(Ibid. 1242” 33-34) 


Bodenham: 

The truest friendship, is in equalities. (Belvedere, Spenser Soc. 
Pub. 17. 94) 
Cicero: 


It is of the utmost importance in friendship that superior and 
inferior should stand on an equality. (De Amicitia 19. 69, Fal- 
coner, p. 179) 


Edwards: 

Friendship stands in true equality. (Damon and Pithias 1. 
1690) 
Erasmus: 

Amicitia aequalitas. (Adagia, Opera Omnia, Leyden, 1703-1706, 
2. 14F) 


17 Moralia, tr. ed. Goodwin, Boston, 1871, 1. 473. 
18 Damon and Pithias, 1. 1690. Damon and Pithias was a popular Elizabethan 
play having many elements in common with Spenser’s Fourth Book. 
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Lyly: 

Amicitia (as in old Annals we find) is inter pares. (Endymion 
1. 3. 31-32) 

In friendship there must be an equality of estates. (Euphues, 
ed. Croll and Clemons, 1916, p. 372) 


Pettie: 


In all degrees of friendship equality is chiefly considered. (Petite 
Pallace, ed. Gollancz, London, 1908, 1. 25) 
Perfect love can never be without equality. (Ibid. 1. 166-167) 


Plutarch: 


Friendship . . . is a sort of harmony all of a piece, and admits 
not the least inequality, unlikeness, or discords of parts. (Op. cit. 
1. 473) 


Publilius Syrus: 


Amicitia pares aut accipit, aut facit. (Sentences de Publ{il]ius 
Syrus, in Bibliothéque Latine-Frangaise, Publiée par C. L. F. Pan- 
ckoucke, Paris, 1886, p. 24) 


Il 


Frienpsuie Is BAsep oN SIMILARITY 


Similarity as a basis of true friendship seems to underlie 
nearly every canto in the Fourth Book.”® A striking example is 
the friendship of Amyas and Placidas: they are so much alike 
that one of them substitutes for the other without being de- 
tected. In regard to these loyal friends Spenser says (4.8.55) : 


Neuer two so like did liuing creature see.”° 


In this episode Spenser may be considering the substitution 
motif only, and may therefore have no thought of similarity as 
a basis of friendship; but such an interpretation is doubtful. 
The episode was probably written under the direct influence 


1°In An Hymne in Honour of Beautie Spenser predicates similarity as a necessary 

basis of friendship: 

Loue is a celestiall harmonie, 

Of likely harts. 

(197-198) 
For a discussion of the kinship between the Fourth Book and the first two Hymnes 
see PMLA 49 (1934). 490-500, and SP 31 (1934). 140-151. 
2° Cf. F. Q. 4. 8. 56-58; 4. 9. 10-11. 
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of Edwards’ Damon and Pithias and the medieval romance 
Amis and Amiloun. The friendship of Damon and Pithias, 
as well as that of Amis and Amiloun, “ of likeness of manners, 
took root.” * Doubtless the friendship of Amyas and Placidas 
had a similar beginning. 

That friendship is based on similarity is definitely reflected 
in Spenser’s portrayal of false friendship. He makes it ex- 
plicit in regard to Ate and Blandamour, and Duessa and 
Paridel—the chief pairs of false friends delineated in the 
Fourth Book: they were “ companions of like qualitie” (4. 1. 
32), he says. 

This theory is widely disseminated in both classical and 
Renaissance literature. One of the chief questions in Plato’s 
Lysis is whether the like is the friend of the like. Although, as 
in all of Plato’s dialogues, no final conclusion is reached, the 
question is tacitly answered in the affirmative. In several 
other connections Plato considers similarity fundamental to 
friendship, as for example in the Phaedrus: “ 'The old proverb 
says that ‘birds of a feather flock together’; . . . and simi- 
larity begets friendship.” *? According to Cicero, “ nothing so 
allures and attracts anything to itself as likeness does to friend- 
ship.” ** “ Real friendship,” avers Plutarch, “has always its 
origin from likeness. For, we may observe, even brute and 
inanimate beings affect their like, very readily mixing and 
uniting with those of their own nature; while with great re- 
luctance and a kind of indignation they shrink from and avoid 
whatever differs from themselves.” He emphasizes that “ the 
resemblance betwixt friehds must be far more than skin-deep, 
must be substantial.” ** Castiglione says “ reason willeth, that 
such as are coupled in strayte amitie, and unspeakable com- 
pany, should be also alike in will, in minde, in judgement, and 
inclination. . .. For it seemeth by nature, that every thing 
doeth willingly felowshippe with his like.”*® “ Betwene all 
men that be good,” Elyot maintains, “can nat all way be 


*1 Richard Edwards, Damon and Pithias, 1. 321. Cf. Ayres, “ The Faerie Queene 
and Amis and Amiloun,” MLN 23 (1908). 177-180. 

22 Phaedrus 240, Jowett, 3rd. ed., 1. 445. 

*8 De Amicitia 18. 50, Falconer, p. 161. 

** Moralia, ed. Goodwin, 1. 472-473. 

28 Courtier, tr. Hoby, Everyman ed., p. 119. 
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amitie, but it also requireth that they be of semblable or 
moche like maners.”*®° In Damon and Pithias the proverb, 
“ Morum similitudo consuit amicitias,” *" is stressed. By way 
of illustration of its prevalence in Spenser’s time and in the 
classical literature available to him, typical expressions of this 
proverbial idea are subjoined. 


Aristotle: 


Some define it [friendship] as a matter of similarity; they say 
that we love those who are like ourselves: whence the proverbs 
‘ Like finds his like,’ ‘ Birds of a feather flock together,’ and so on. 
(N. Eth. 8. 1, Rackham, p. 453) 

Empedocles . . . declares that ‘ Like seeks after like.’ (Ibid. 
8. 1, p. 455) 

The perfect form of friendship is that between the good, and 
those who resemble each other in virtue. (Ibid. 8. 3, p. 461) 

‘Two of an age agree.’ (Ibid. 8. 12, p. 501) 

Like is the friend of like. (Ibid. 9. 3, p. 531) 

Does friendship exist among the like, as is thought and said? 
For ‘ Jackdaw sits by jackdaw,’ as the proverb has it, and 

‘Unto the like God ever brings the like. (Magna Moralia 1208” 
7-10, Ross, Vol. 9) 


Castiglione: 


Reason willeth, that such as are coupled in strayte amitie, and 
unspeakable company, should be also alike in will, in minde, in 
judgement, and inclination. (Op. cit. p. 119) 

It seemeth by nature, that every thing doeth willingly felow- 
shippe with his like. (Ibid. p. 119) 


Edwards: 


They say Morum similitudo consuit amicitias. (Damon and 
Pithias 1. 102) 

[Friendship between Damon and Pithias] Of likeness of manners, 
took root by company, and now is conserved by virtue. (Ibid. 
1. $21) 

Elyot: 


Betwene all men that be good can nat all way be amitie, but it 
also requireth that they be of semblable or moche like maners. 
(Op. cit. 2. 123-124) 


Empedocles : 
All things that are more adapted for mixture are like to one 


** Op. cit. 2. 123-124, *7 Line 102, 
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another and united in love by Aphrodite. (“Poem on Nature,” 
Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy, 3rd ed., London, 1920, p. 209) 


Homer: 
Unto the like God ever brings the like. (Odyssey 17. 218) 


Lyly: 

Doth not the sympathy of manners make the conjunction of 
minds? Is it not a byword, like will to like? (Euphues, ed. cit., 
p. 29) 

The friendship between man and man .. . proceedeth of the 
similitude of manners. (Ibid. p. 78) 

— the similitude of manners there is a friendship. (Ibid. 
p. 274 

In friendship there must be... a similitude of manners. 
(Ibid. p. 372) 


Pettie: 


I think love chiefly to be grounded upon the similitude of 
manners. (Op. cit. 1. 187) 


Plato: 


The poets . . . are to us in a manner the fathers and authors 
of wisdom, and they speak of friends in no light or trivial manner, 
but God himself, as they say, makes them and draws them to 
one another; and this they express, if I am not mistaken, in the 
following words: —‘ God is ever drawing like towards like, and 
making them acquainted.’ (Lysis 213-4, Jowett, 3rd ed., 1. 62) 

The good are like one another, and friends to one another. Ibid. 
214, 1. 63) 

Those who say that the like is friendly to the like mean to 
intimate, if I rightly apprehend them, that the good only is the 
friend of the good, and of him only; but that the evil never attains 
to any real friendship either with good or evil. (Ibid. 214, 1. 63) 

The old proverb says that ‘ birds of a feather flock together’ . 
and similarity begets friendship. (Phaedrus 240, Jowett 1. 445) 

Like to like, as the proverb says. (Symposium 195, Jowett 
1. 565) 

To me every man appears to be most the friend of him who is 
most like to him—like to like, as ancient sages say. (Gorgias 510, 
Jowett 2. 402) 

The friendship which arises from contraries is horrible and coarse, 
and has often no tie of communion; but that which arises from 
likeness is gentle, and has a tie of communion which lasts through 
life. (Laws 8. 837, Jowett 5. 219) 
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Plutarch : 

Real friendship has always its origin from likeness. (Op. cit. 
1. 472) 

As for friendship, that is a sort of harmony all of a piece, and 
admits not the least inequality, unlikeness, or discords of parts. 
(1. 473) 

The resemblance betwixt friends must be far more than skin- 
deep, must be substantial, such as may be traced in every action 
of their lives, in all their affections, dispositions, words and pur- 
poses, even to their most retired thoughts. (1. 473) 

Friendship generally takes its rise from a conformity of tempers 
and dispositions. (2. 106) 


Wyatt: 
Like to like, the proverbe saieth. (Poems, ed. Foxwell, London, 
1913, 1. 104) 
IV 
Frienps Have But OnE Soun 


That there is but one soul in true friendship is taken for 
granted by Spenser. He says that Agape’s three sons—Pria- 
mond, Diamond, and Triamond—were “all three as one” (4. 
2.41) and that 


These three did loue each other dearely well, 

And with so firme affection were allyde, 

As if but one soule in them all did dwell.?® 
(4. 2. 43) 


Of all the observations about Spenser’s conception of friend- 
ship perhaps the most discerning is Upton’s, who, in comment- 
ing on this passage, said: “This is the moral and allegory of 
the fable, thus covertly mentioned by our poet according to 
his manner. There is but one soul in true love and friend- 
ship.” *° When Priamond is killed, his soul unites with Dia- 
mond’s, and when Diamond is Filled, his soul unites with 
Triamond’s. The following passage from a discourse on love 
by Ficino is illuminating with reference to this episode: 


O twice happy death that art followed by two lives! O marvel- 
lous contract whereby a man giveth himself in exchange for 
another, and gaineth another, and loseth not himself! O inesti- 


8 Cf. F. Q. 2. 4. 19: “ Loue that two harts makes one, makes eke one will.” 
2° Todd, Works of Edmund Spenser, London, 1805, 5. 192. 
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mable advantage when two become one in such wise that each of 
them, instead of one, becometh two, and he who had but one life, 
undergoing death, gaineth a twofold life, seeing that dying but 
once he is twice raised, so that without doubt he gaineth two lives 
for one, and for himself, two selves! *° 


That friends have but one soul was considered proverbial as 
early as Aristotle’s time.** Plato of course had already given 
attention to the idea.**? In England in the latter half of the 
sixteenth century it was not only widely proverbial but was 
even used as a conceit. 

Like the other proverbial ideas examined in this study, this 
idea of one soul in true friendship is mirrored in the episodes 
where false, as well as true, friendship is portrayed. In fact, it 
is explicitly referred to. Blandamour and Paridel, two false 
friends who play a prominent role in the Fourth Book, 


each to other did his faith engage, 
Like faithfull friends thenceforth to ioyne in one. 
(4. 2. 28) 


What Spenser says in regard to three of the rivers attending 
the marriage of the Thames and the Medway is not incidental 
but highly significant : 


All which long sundred, doe at last accord 

To ioyne in one, ere to the sea they come, 

So flowing all from one, all one at last become. 
(4. 11. 43) 


Much of the otherwise apparently trifling symbolism of the 
Fourth Book affords evidence that Spenser meant to base 
friendship on this principle. For example, Cambina, who 
makes peace between Cambel and her brother Triamond, car- 
ried “in her right hand a rod of peace”—a symbol of 
friendship— 


°° Sopra lo Amore, Orazione ii, cap. 8. Cited and translated by Raleigh in his 
Introduction to Hoby’s translation of the Courtier, Tudor Translations, London, 1900, 
p. Ixxvi. Raleigh says this extract “ may be matched fifty times over from discourses 
of the Renaissance upon love.” 
51 See group of proverbs appended below. 
82 Symposium, passim. 
88 Cf. Drayton’s Idea, Sonnet 11 (Spenser Soc. Pub. 46. 382). 
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About the which two Serpents weren wound, 

Entrayled mutually in louely lore, 

Ard by the tailes together firmely bound, 

And both were with one oliue garland crownd. 
(4. 3. 42) 


SMITH 


Again, symbolism of the unifying power of friendship is present 

in the statue of Venus, who was the ultimate source of true 

love and concord. In regard to the statue the poet says that 
both her feete and legs together twyned 


Were with a snake, whose head and tail were fast combyned. 
(4. 10. 40) 


These lines are not mere embellishment; they echo one of the 
rudimentary ideas in Spenser’s theory of friendship. 

Thus, the conception that friends have but one soul is per- 
vasive throughout the Fourth Book and alone is sufficient to 
show that Spenser was presenting friendship primarily as a 
virtue and not as a mere social relation. The following 
examples show that the idea was widely proverbial: 


St. Ailred : 


Amicitia . . . efficiuntur unum de pluribus. (De Spirituali 
Amicitia, Migne, Patrologiae 195, col. 663) 
Aristotle : 


All the proverbs agree with this; for example, ‘ Friends have one 
soul between them,’ ‘Friends’ goods are common property,’ 
‘Friendship is equality, ‘The knee is nearer than the shin.’ 
(N. Eth. 9. 8. 2, Rackham, pp. 549-551) 

According to the proverb—when we wish to describe a very 
great friend, we say ‘my soul and his are one. (Magna Moralia 
1211* 32-34) 

We say about friendship such things as that friendship is 
equality, and true friends a single soul. (Ethica Eudemia 
1240” 1-3) 


Bodenham: 


The summe of friendship is, that of two soules 
One should be made, in will and firme affect. 
(Op. cit., p. 94) 
Brome: 


O, ye Gods! 
Why made ye them two persons, and assign’d 
To both but one inseparable mind? 
(Love-Sick Court 1. 2, Dramatic Works, 
London, 1873, 2. 105) 
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Tho but one can be possess’d of me 
One friendship, yet, must marry us all three. 
(Ibid. 2. 3, p. 130) 
Cicero: 


By the law of his nature, is this the case with man who both 
loves himself and uses his reason to seek out another whose soul 
he may so mingle with his own as almost to make one out of two. 
(De Amicitia 21. 81, Falconer, p. 189) 

The effect of friendship is to make, as it were, one soul out of 
many. (Ibid. 25. 92, p. 199) 


Davies: 


Concord .. . many hearts . . . doth compound in one. (Or- 
chestra, Complete Poems, ed. Grosart, 1. 202-203) 


Edwards: 
Like brother and brother, 
They are knit in true friendship the one with the other. 
(Damon and Pithias 192-193) 
They have but one heart between them. (Ibid. 242) 
For why is it said, Amicus alter ipse, 
But that true friends should be two in body, 
but one in mind, 
As it were, one transformed into another? 
(Ibid. 332-334) 
My friend and I are but one. (Ibid. 896) 
In two bodies they have but one heart. (Ibid. 1418) 


Elyot: 
Frendshippe . . . is a blessed and stable connexion of sondrie 
willes, makinge of two parsones one. (Op. cit. 2. 129) 


Erasmus: : 


Alexander esteemed Hephaestion a second Alexander, according 
to the proverb, Amicus alter ipse, that is, two friends are one soul 
and one body. (Erasmus’ Apophthegms, tr. Udall, 1542 [Boston 
and Lincolnshire, 1877], p. 233) 


Gower: 
Geta and Amphitrion, 
. weren bothe as on 
Of frendschipe and of compaignie. 
(Confessio Amantis 2. 2459-2461) 


Fletcher and Massinger : 


Can Heaven be pleas’d with these things? 
To see two hearts that have been twin’d together 
Married in friendship, to the world a wonder, 
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Of one growth, of one nourishment, one health, 
Thus mortally divore’d for one weak woman? 
(Lover’s Progress 2. 3, Works of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, ed. Dyce, New York, 1879, 
11. 55) 
Greene: 


It [love] doth knit the mindes of friends together with such 
perfect and perpetuall amitie, as wee may iustly say with Socrates, 
they be two bodies and one soule. (Morando: The Tritameron 
of Lowe, Works, ed. Grosart, 3. 89) 

Socrates also saide, that the ende of friendshippe was, that of 
two soules one shoulde bee made, in will and affection. (Ibid. 
3. 146) 


Grimald: 


Behold thy frend, and of thy self the pattern see: 
One soull, a wonder shall it seem, in bodies twain to bee. 
(“ Of frendship,” Tottel’s Miscellany, ed. Rollins, p. 106) 


Thomas Kyd: 


What are friends but one minde in two bodies? (Soliman and 
Perseda 4. 1. 30) 


Thomas Lodge: 


There seemed to bee one soule in two bodyes, one heart in two 
harboures. (Euphues Shadow, Works, Glasgow, 1883, 2. 18) 


Lorris and Clopinel: 


So powerful are the cords that bind 
Two men whose bodies hold one mind. 
(Romance of the Rose, tr. Ellis, Lon- 
don, 1926, 2. 31) 
Lydgate: 
So ful they were of oon accordement, 
As oon in too and too in oon for euere, 
That nought, but deth, her loue may disseuere. 
(Fabula Duorum Mercatorum 96-98) 


Massinger : 
Though two bodies, friends have but one soul. (A Very Woman 
2.1, Plays, ed. Gifford, London, 1813, 4. 256) 


Montaigne : 

Those we ordinarily call friends and amities, are but acquain- 
tances and familiarities, tied together by some occasion or com- 
modities, by meanes whereof our mindes are entertained. In the 
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amitie I speake of, they entermixe and confound themselves one in 
the other, with so universall a commixture, that they weare out, 
and can no more finde the seame that hath conjoyned them 
together. (Op. cit. 1. 202) 


Painter: 


[Two friends] from the tyme of theyr youthe lyved in sutche 
great and perfect amitie, as there was betwene them but one 
harte, one bed, one house, one table, and one purse. Long time 
continued this perfect frendship: betwene whom there was but 
one will and one woorde, no difference in either of them: in so 
muche as they not onely semed to be two brethren, but also they 
appeared in al semblances to be but one man. (“Of a Ialouse 
Gentleman,” op. cit. 2. 104) 


Plutarch: 


Single friendship by kind discourses and good offices cements, 
unites, and condenses as it were two parties. (Op. cit. 1. 469) 

Two friends, though severed in body, yet have their souls joined 
and as it were melted together, and neither desire to be two nor 
believe themselves to be separate persons. (Op. cit. 4. 301) 


Shakespeare: 
I being pent in thee, 
Perforce am thine and all that is in me. 
(Sonnet 133, Sonnets, ed. Alden, p. 321) 
My friend and I are one. (Sonnet 42, ibid., p. 114) 
Thou and Iam one. (As You Like It 1. 3. 99) 


Sidney : 
Joyne hearts and hands, so let it be, 
Make but one minde in bodies three. 
(“ Two Pastorels,” Works, ed. Feuil- 
lerat, 2. 325) 
Warner: 


In perfect friendship no suspect, for two in one are all. (Eng- 
lands Parnassus, ed. Crawford, p. 83) 


Woodes: 


We two in friendship are united as one. (Conflict of Conscience, 
Dodsley, Old Plays 6. 60) 
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V 


A Frrenp Is A Seconp SELF 


The proverbial idea that a friend is a second self is closely 
related to the theory that a person can have but one genuine 
friend—a theory that seems to be reflected throughout the 
Fourth Book. The examples of friendship Spenser cites as 
ideal are classical—always pairs: Hercules and Hylas, Jona- 
than and David, Theseus and Pirithous, Titus and Gesippus, 
Damon and Pithias.** Likewise, in all the chief examples 
of friendship—both true and false—which Spenser portrays, 
friends are reckoned in pairs: *° Cambel and Triamond, Amyas 
and Placidas, Britomart and Amoret, Marinel and Florimel, 
Scudamour and Amoret, Ate and Duessa, Blandamour and 
Paridel. This phenomenon is highly significant: it shows that 
Spenser was not depicting friendship purely as a social relation ; 
it also undoubtedly reflects a theory of friendship of which the 
proverbial idea that a friend is a second self is part and parcel. 

According to Plato, each person is hunting his “ other half,” 
his “ other self.” When the two halves find each other, their 
souls unite, resulting in perfect friendship.** This theory is 
consonant with the hypothesis that the proverbial ideas that 
a friend is a second self and that friends become one in soul 
both underlie Spenser’s conception. Explanation of his em- 
ployment of these two ideas is found, in part at least, in the 
fact that they express different aspects of the same principle, 
shown by the frequent citing of one of them to prove the other. 
For example, Elyot says “a frende is proprely named of 
Philosophers the other I. For that in them is but one 
mynde.” ** In Damon and Pithias the same thought is em- 
phasized : 


84 FQ. 4.10. 27. Cf. 4. 4. 14; 4.9.17; 4. 10. 25. 

85 The example of Agape’s three sons—Priamond, Diamond, and Triamond—is an 
exception; but, it should be remembered that in this exception the friendship is 
limited to three, that they have the advantage of being brothers, and that Spenser 
is here illustrating the unifying power of friendship. 

°° Cf. Symposium 190 ff. 

57 Op. cit. 2. 180. Cf. Castiglione, op. cit., p. 120: “I allow well that this 
knot, which is so strayte, knit or binde no moe than two, els were it in hazarde.” 
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For why is it said, Amicus alter ipse, 
But that true friends should be two in body, 
but one in mind. 
(332-3) 


Compare also a remark by Erasmus: “Alexander esteemed 
Hephaestion a second Alexander, according to the proverb, 
Amicus alter ipse, that is, two friends are one soul and one 
body.” ** The examples of this proverb appended below 
might, therefore, have been included with those expressing the 
thought that in true friendship there is one soul. But, for the 
sake of clarity, and in order rightly to emphasize their pos- 
sible influence on the Fourth Book, they are given here in a 
separate group. 


Anonymous: 


In wealth and wo thy frend, an other self to thee, 
Such man to man a God, the prouerb sayth to be. 
(“The praise of a true frende,” Tottel’s Miscel- 
lany, ed. Rollins, p. 245) 


I loved thee as my second self. (A Knack to Know a Knave, 
Dodsley, Old Plays 6. 526) 


Aristotle: 


A friend is another self. (N. Eth. 9. 4., Rackham, p. 535) 

A friend . . . is a second self. (Ibid. 9. 9, p. 557) 

One could see the nature and attributes of the friend, . . . such 
as to be a second self, at least if you make a very great friend, as 
the saying has it, ‘Here is another Heracles, a dear other self.’ 
(Magna Moralia 1213* 10-14) 

The friend is, as we assert, a second self. (Ibid. 1213* 23-24) 

A friend wants to be, in the words of the proverb, ‘ another 
Heracles,’ ‘a second self.’ (Ethica Eudemia 1245* 29-30) 


Bacon: 


It was a Sparing Speech of the Ancients, to say, That a Frend 
is another Himself. (“ Of Frendship,” Essays, ed. Wright, London, 
1899, p. 114) 


Cicero: 


He who looks upon a true friend, looks, as it were, upon a sort 
of image of himself. (De Amicitia 7. 23, Falconer, p. 133) 

The real friend . . . is, as it were, another self. (Ibid. 21. 80, 
p. 189) 


88 Erasmus’ Apophthegms, tr. cit., p. 233. 
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I am blaming myself far more than you, and you only as my 
second self. (Letters to Atticus, tr. Winstedt, Loeb Classical 
Library, 1. 227) 

He asked for a committee of fifteen, naming me at the head of 
them and saying that I should count as his second self in every- 
thing. (Ibid. 1. 263) 


Diogenes Laertius: 


To the question “ who is a friend?” his answer was, “ A second 
self (alter ego).” (Lives Of Eminent Philosophers, tr. Hicks, 
Loeb Classical Library, 2. 135) 


Edwards: 


For why is it said, Amicus alter ipse, 
But that true friends should be two in body, 
but one in mind, 
As it were, one transformed into another? 
(Damon and Pithias 332-334) 
My Damon, another myself. (Ibid. 637) 


Elyot: 


A frende is proprely named of Philosophers the other I. For 
that in them is but one mynde. (Op. cit. 2. 130) 


Erasmus: 


Amicus alter ipse. (Adagia, Opera Omnia, ed. cit. 2. 14F) 

Alexander esteemed Hephaestion a second Alexander, according 
to the proverb, Amicus alter ipse, that is, two friends are one soul 
and one body. (Apophthegms, tr. cit., p. 233) 


Gower: 
Ambroise dist en son decré: 
‘Mon bon amy est l’autre jé.’ 
(Mirour de lTOmme 13732- 
13733) 
Greene: 


A friend is a same selfe. (Morando: The Tritameron of Loue, 
Works, ed. Grosart, 3. 147) 

He was my second selfe. (Philomela: The Lady Fitzwaters 
Nightingale, Works, 11. 165) 


Lyly: 
A friend is . . . at all times another I. (Euphues, ed. cit., p. 28) 


Marlowe: 


Why should’st thou kneel? Know’st thou not who I am? 
Thy friend, thyself, another Gaveston! 
(Edward IT 1. 1. 142-143) 
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Come near, my love; come near, thy master’s life. 
My trusty servant, nay, my second self. 
(Jew of Malta 3. 4. 14-15) 
Pettie: 

Of all griefs it is most griping when friends are forced to part 
each from other, . . . when own’s self is separated from himself, 
or at least his second self. (Op. cit. 1. 157) 

Plato: 

One with you in friendship . . . your second self. (Parmenides 

128, Jowett 4. 47) 
Plutarch : 
We usually esteem a friend another self. (Op. cit. 1. 465) 


Rolle: 

Mihi est ille alius ego. (Incendium Amoris, ed. Deanesley, Pub. 
Univ. of Manchester, Hist. Ser. 26. 263) 
Shakespeare : 


And I my selfe am morgag’d to thy will, 

My selfe Ile forfeit, so that other mine, 

Thou wilt restore to be my comfort still. 
(Sonnet 134, Alden, p. 322) 


Withals: 


I use my friend as I use myself: Amicus alter ipse est. (Dic- 
tionary in English and Latin [London, 1521], 1616 ed., p. 552) 


VI 


Fase Frienpsure Cannot Last 


Spenser believed that there can be no lasting friendship 
among the wicked and the evil-minded and that friendship 
among such will turn to hatred—a principle stressed through- 
out the Fourth Book and one for which Spenser had ample 
precedent. In the Phaedrus Plato says “fate ... has or- 
dained that there shall be no friendship among the evil,” * 
and in the Lysis he emphasizes the same thought: “ The good 
only is the friend of the good, and of him only; but . . . the 
evil never attains to any real friendship, either with good or 


3° Phaedrus 255, Jowett 1. 462. 
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evil.” *° That lasting “ friendship cannot exist except among 
good men” is considered axiomatic by Cicero.“ In pointing 
out the importance of friendship as a virtue Castiglione lays 
emphasis on the doctrine that “ the friendshippe of the wicked, 
is no friendship.” *? Likewise, Elyot in the Governour affirms 
that “ Friendship may nat be but betwene good men.” It 
is elemental in the plot of Edwards’ Damon and Pithias: 
“Where virtue doth not knit the knot, there friendship cannot 
reign.” ** The prominence of this idea in the Fourth Book is 
illustrated by the following: 


So mortall was their malice and so sore, 
Become of fayned friendship which they vow’d afore. 
(4. 2. 18) 
And friendship, which a faint affection breeds 
Without regard of good, dyes like ill grounded seeds. 
4. 4. 1) 
But sooth is said, and tride in each degree, 
Faint friends when they fall out, most cruell fomen bee. 
(4. 9. 27) 


These are some of Spenser’s more proverb-like expressions of 
this doctrine.“* That it was sententious and commonplace is 


shown by the examples given below. Spenser’s indebtedness 
to this body of material is evident. 


Aristotle: 


Friendship based on virtue is proof against calumny, and per- 
manent, while the others quickly change. (N. Eth. 8. 6, Rackham, 
p. 477) 

Friendship based on virtue does not give rise to quarrels. (Ibid. 
9.1, p. 521) 

Time is said to show the friend. (Ethica Eudemia, 1238* 14) 


Castiglione : 


The friendshippe of the wicked, is no friendship. (Op. cit., 
p. 120) 


9 Lysis 214, Jowett 1. 63. 

“1 De Amicitia, ed. Falconer, p. 127. 

42 Courtier, tr. Hoby, Everyman, p. 120. 

“8 Op. cit. 2. 165. 

“* Line 1746. 

“Cf. F. Q. 4.2.29; 4.4.1. In 4. 4. 1 there is an explicit reference to proverbial 
fair-weather friendship. See Horace, Odes 1. 35. 26; Ovid, Tristia 1. 3. 15-6; 1. 5. 
83; 1.9. 5-14. 


5 
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Cicero: 


Friendship cannot exist except among good men. (De Amicitia 
5. 18, Falconer, p. 127) 

If you remove goodwill from friendship the very name of friend- 
ship is gone. (Ibid. 5. 19-20, p. 129) 

In friendship there is nothing false, nothing pretended. (Ibid. 
8. 26, p. 139) 

Nothing is to be considered a greater bane of friendship than 
fawning, cajolery, or flattery; . ..a vice peculiar to fickle and 
falsehearted men. (Ibid. 25. 91, p. 199) 

Hypocrisy is not only wicked under all circumstances, because it 
pollutes truth and takes away the power to discern it, but it is 
also especially inimical to friendship, since it utterly destroys 
sincerity, without which the word friendship can have no meaning. 
(Ibid. 25. 92, p. 199) 


Edwards: 


But such as for profit in friendship do link, 
When storms come they slide away sooner than a man 
will think. 
(Damon and Pithias 326-372) 
No friendship is sure but that which is grounded on virtue. 
(Ibid. 329) 
There is no friendship but between honest men. (Ibid. 1411) 
That is no friendship, but a lewd liking; it lasts but a while. 
(Ibid. 1414) 
Where virtue doth not knit the knot, there friendship cannot 
reign. (Ibid. 1746) 
Wo worthe the fainyng looks, one fauour that doe waite, 
Wo worthe the fained frendly harte, that harbours depe 
deceit. 
(“ Evil to Him that Evil Thinketh,” Paradise of 
Dainty Devices, ed. Rollins, p. 61) 


Greene: 


The difference betweene true and fained freendship, the one 
beeing momentarie, depending on the fauour of Fortune, the other 
perpetual, which stretcheth usque ad Aras. (Royal Exchange, 
Works, ed. Grosart, 7. 243) 


Hunis: 


O flatterer false, thou traitor borne, what mischief more 
_ might thou deuise, 
Then thy deare frende, to haue in scorne, and hym to 
wounde in sondrie wise: 
Which still a frende pretends to be, and art not so by 
profe I se. 
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Fie fie, vpon suche trechery. 
(“ The fruites of fained frendes,” Paradise of Dainty 
Devices, ed. Rollins, p. 65) 


Kendall: 


Most sure a wretched foe is he, 
whiche frendship firme doeth faine: 
And sekes by all the shifts he can, 
his frende to put to paine. 
(“ Fayned frendship,” Flovvers of Epigrammes, Spenser 
Soc. Pub. 15. 139) 


Marston: 


Who cannot feign friendship can ne’er produce the effects of 
hatred. (The Malcontent, 1. 7. 77-78) 


Plato: 


The bad, as is often said of them, are never at unity with one 
another or with themselves; for they are passionate and restless, 
and anything which is at variance and enmity with itself is not 
likely to be in union or harmony with any other thing. (Lysis 
214, Jowett 1. 63) 

The evil never attains to any real friendship, either with good or 
evil. (Ibid. 214, 1. 63) 

Nothing can be the friend of the bad. (Ibid. 216, 1. 66) 

Fate . . . has ordained that there shall be no friendship among 
the evil. (Phaedrus 255, 1. 462) 

Evil is the vulgar lover who loves the body rather than the soul, 
inasmuch as he is not even stable, because he loves a thing which 
is in itself unstable, and therefore when the bloom of youth which 
he was desiring is over, he takes wing and flies away, in spite of all 
his words and promises. (Symposium 183, 1. 553) 


Shakespeare : 


The amity that wisdom knits not, folly may easily untie. (Troi- 
lus and Cressida 2. 3. 110-111) 


Warner: 


A feeble frend may proue thy strongest foe. (Englands Parnas- 
sus, ed. Crawford, p. 83) 


Wyatt: 
Fortunes frend is myshappes ffoo. (Op. cit. 1. 103) 
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vil 


Frienps’ Goops ArE Common Goops 


Although Spenser believed that friendship is based on 
equality, he was far from being communistic or even demo- 
cratic. An aristocratic point of view is evident in almost 
everything he wrote. The Veue of the Present State of Ive- 
land, for example, shows that he was not in the least social- 
istic.*® The account of the giant with the scales (F.Q. 5. 2) 
also reveals his opposition to communistic doctrine. His 
theory of friendship is based on no principle of leveling down: 
in portraying true friendship he does not use the proverbial 
idea that friends’ goods are common goods. It is highly signifi- 
cant that this idea is employed in his delineation of false friend- 
ship only. In remonstrating with Blandamour, Paridel says: 


Well know’st thou, when we friendship first did sweare, 
The couenant was, that euery spoyle or pray 
Should equally be shard betwixt vs tway. 

(4. 2. 13) 


Had Spenser believed in this doctrine, doubtless he would have 
made use of it in picturing ideal friendship. He was acquainted 
with classical literature that was full of it. Curiously enough, 
whenever in Renaissance English literature this theory is re- 
ferred to, it is usually disapproved.*’ Perhaps this is accounted 
for by the fact that communistic theory was taboo in England 
in the sixteenth century. Some of the more significant occur- 
rences of this proverbial idea are given below. 


Aristotle: 


The proverb says ‘ Friends’ goods are common property,’ and 
this is correct, since community is the essence of friendship. (N. 
Eth. 8.9, Rakham, p. 485) 

All the proverbs agree with this; for example, ‘ Friends have one 
soul between them,’ ‘Friends’ goods are common property,’ 
‘ Friendship is equality,’ ‘ The knee is nearer than the shin.’ (Ibid. 
9. 8, Rackham, pp. 549-551) 

The proverbial ‘community among friends.’ (Ethica Eudemia, 
1237” 33-34, Ross, Vol. 9) 


“° Cf. Greenlaw, “Spenser and British Imperialism,” MP 9 (1912). 347-370. 
‘7 Cf. Mills, “The Meaning of Edward II,” MP 82 (1934). 19-20. 
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Bodenham: 


Foure things we ought supply our friend withall: 
Our person, counsell, comfort, and our goods. 
(“ Of Friendship, and Friends,” op cit. p. 96) 


Erasmus: 
Amicorum communia omnia. (Adagia, op. cit. 2. 14F) 


Fulwood: 


The benefites of fortune are common amongst friendes. (Enemie 
of Idlenesse, Apperson, English Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases, 
p. 10) 


Lodge: 


There seemed to bee one soule in two bodyes, one heart in two 
harboures, neither separated, at boorde, nor seuered at bed. 
(Euphues Shadow, Works, Glasgow, 1883, 2. 18) 


Lyly: 
All things went in common between them; which all men counted 
commendable. (Euphues, ed. cit., p. 31) 


Montaigne: 


All things being by effect common betweene them; wils, thoughts, 
judgements, goods, wives, children, honour, and life. (“ Of Friend- 
ship,” op. cit. 1. 205) 

We were copartners in all things. All things were with us at 
halfe. (Op cit. 1. 208) 


Francois de la Noue: 


Toutes choses sont communes entre amis. (Discours, p. 513. 
See Jones, Spenser’s Defense of Lord Grey, Univ. of Ill. Studies in 
Lang. and Lit., p. 28) 


Painter: 


[Two friends] from the tyme of theyr youthe lyued in sutche 
great and perfect amitie, as there was betwene them but one harte, 
one bed, one house, one table, and one purse. . . . their goodes 
were common betwene them. (“Of a Ialouse Gentleman,” op. 
cit. 2. 104) 


Plato: 


Friends have all things in common. (Lysis 207, Jowett 1. 54; 
Republic 5. 449, Jowett 3. 140; Laws 5. 739, Jowett 5. 121) 

Friends should have all things in common. (Phaedrus 279, 
Jowett 1. 489) 
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Plutarch: 


All things aught to be in common amongst friends. (Op. cit. 2. 
136) 


Rivers: 


He . . . loued aswele to do good to his frendes as to him self, 
sayng the goodis of frendes ought to be comyn. (Dictes and 
Sayings, Apperson, op. cit., p. 10) 


Surrey : 


Than gan I thus resolue, “ More pleasant is the lyef 
Of faythefull frends that spend their goods in commone, 
with out stryef.” 
(Poems, ed. Padelford, p. 88) 


Terence: 


It’s an old saying that friends have all things in common. (The 
Brothers, tr. Sargeaunt, Loeb Classical Library, 2. 273; cf. Apper- 
son, op. cit., p. 10) 


Woodes: 


Inter amicos omnia sunt communia, they say: Among friends 
there is reckoned no property. (Conflict of Conscience, Dodsley, 
Old Plays 6. 60) 


In bringing together the results of this investigation of 
the sententious element in Spenser’s conception of friendship, 
several observations emerge. Of chief importance is the fact 
that proverbial ideas hold a distinct place in his theory. Under- 
lying the main incidents in the Fourth Book, they afford the 
necessary basis required by the conception of friendship sym- 
phonically elaborated in the book as a whole. Spenser is 
eclectic in his use of proverbial wisdom about friendship. 
Unlike many of his contemporaries, who seem to have em- 
ployed proverbs largely as an ornamental device—Lyly for 
example—Spenser makes proverbial ideas about friendship an 
integral part of his conception. Although the Fourth Book 
has no synthesizing emblem-knight, it is a complex organic 
unit. The numerous proverbial phrase-tags about friendship 
in both the classical and the Renaissance literature with which 
Spenser was acquainted he has not used as embellishing ma- 
terial: in point of fact, there are almost none of these tags in 
the entire Fourth Book. Of all the virtues celebrated in the 
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Faerie Queene, however, apparently friendship is unique in 
that vital aspects of it alone are proverbial. 

Although widely disseminated in Renaissance literature, the 
ideas underlying Spenser’s theory of friendship are classical 
in their provenience. They are part and parcel of the con- 
cept of friendship as a virtue—a Greek idea. Spenser does not 
portray friendship as a mere social relation: not a single epi- 
sode in the Fourth Book seems to be designed to illustrate such 
a conception. Following the classical models, he portrays ideal 
friendship as existing between two persons only. He believed 
that true friendship is based on equality, but he was thinking 
primarily of spiritual, not of political and economic, equality. 
The proverbial classical doctrine that friends’ goods are com- 
mon goods he rejected probably because it suggested com- 
munistic leveling—a theory contrary to his political bias. 

Finally, this study breaks new ground: it reveals that the 
revival of proverbial wisdom in Renaissance England was a 
diffused humanism. Apparently the Elizabethans did not read 
the classics primarily for aesthetic pleasure, or for literary 
“ standards,” but for moral truth—a point of view consonant 
with the widespread interest in proverb lore in Old and Middle 
English times. Beowulf, the works of Alfred, and the poetry 
of Chaucer afford well-known illustrations of such an interest. 


The John B. Stetson University 











THE FAERIE QUEENE AND THE MARY STUART 
CONTROVERSY 


By Kersy NEIL 


Commentators have been liberal in suggesting that in many 
of the female characters in the Faerie Queene Spenser was 
alluding to Mary Stuart, but the question of his attitude to- 
ward the problem of Mary has never been treated as a whole 
nor has it been related to its strict historical background? 
Until after her death, Mary Stuart’s claim to the succession, 
with its attendant larger issues, furnished one of the most im- 
portant problems which faced Elizabeth’s government, and 
around the events of her career, so rich in calamity, there grew 
up a whole body of writings which reflected the conflicting 
public sentiment. By supplementing these occasional poems 
and pamphlets with the private correspondence and public 
records of the period, it is possible to re-create one aspect of 
Spenser’s environment and to approximate certain common 
mental associations of his public. If cautiously applied, this 
material furnishes a firm basis for the interpretation of a part 
of the political allegory of the Faerie Queene. When allow- 
ances have been made for irresponsible commentary, only three 
characters in the Faerie Queene remain as possibly important 
allusions to Mary Stuart: Duessa, Acrasia, and Radigund. My 
purpose here is to sketch in the background and main phases 
of the battle of the books that was waged over Mary Stuart 
and to relate this material to the appearance of Duessa in 
Books 4 and 5 of the Faerie Queene. Later articles on the 
interpretation of Acrasia and Radigund will complete this 
study. 


1See the interpretations of the allegory in John Upton, ed. The Faerie Queene, 
London, 1758, 1. xxxi-xxxii; “C,” “The Faerie Queen Unveiled,” NQ, ser. 3, 4 
(1863). 66; Frank Howard, Ibid., 150-1; Philo M. Buck, Jr., “On the Political 
Allegory in the Faerie Queene,” Nebraska Studies 11 (1911). Nos. 1-2; Lilian 
Winstanley, ed. Book I, Cambridge, 1915, pp. vii-xliii; Book II, Cambridge, 1914, 
pp. Ixxii-lxxix. For a criticism of this “pattern school,” see Edwin Greenlaw, 
Studies in Spenser’s Historical Allegory, Baltimore, 1932, pp. 59-83; and the 
Variorum Edition, Baltimore, 1932, 1. 460; 2. 403. 
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KERBY NEILL 


I 


Until the death of Mary Stuart, the succession seemed to 
the Elizabethans the most important national problem. For 
nearly thirty years the country lived under the shadow of doubt 
and the fear of civil war, confiscated property, and religious 
persecution. There was the ordinary question of a changed 
party at court with the ensuing reversals among the fortunes of 
the nobility, but there was fear also of an unwelcome foreign 
alliance if Mary Stuart should come to the throne with French 
or Spanish assistance. But the most vital issue was religious. 
The Protestants feared a Catholic successor, and the Catholics 
feared a continuance of the Protestant regime. The choice of 
the next sovereign was a great enough problem, but when the 
dictation of the consciences of the country was to be in his 
hands, it became an awful responsibility. The attitude of 
serious Englishmen toward the succession is well expressed in 
a letter to Elizabeth by one of her peers who was unable to 
attend the Parliament of 1563: 


Itt is the greatest matter that ever I or anie man alive at this 
daie can remember hathe been brought in deliberation in our 


9 


daies .. .” 


The question was made doubly pressing by the possibility of 
Elizabeth’s early death.’ Added to the ordinary hazards of life 
were the prophecies of the conjurers that Elizabeth would 
reign only a short time or that she would die within a year. 
The history of Elizabeth’s Parliaments, as well as the personal 
letters of her ministers,° amply witness the alarm that was 
felt over the important problem of the succession. 


2 Egerton Papers, ed. J. P. Collier, Camden Society 12, p. 35. 

8 For a modern discussion of Elizabeth’s physical ills, see Frederic Chamberlain, 
The Private Character of Queen Elizabeth, N. Y., 1922, pp. 97-103. For a contem- 
porary view of her supposedly near escapes from death, see George Carleton, A 
Thankful Remembrance, 8rd ed., London, 1627. 

‘ Bills against sorcerers who made such prophecies were brought up in Parlia- 
ment in 1559, 1562, and 1581. The Pole Brothers said that they had based their 
plot on a prophecy of Elizabeth’s death, and Bishop Jewel preached a sermon 
against the conjurors before the Queen. See C. S. P., Eliz. Span., 1. 17, 374; John 
Strype, Annals of the Reformation, London, 1725, 1. 8, 366-74. 

5See Henry Ellis, Original Letters, 2nd. ser., London, 1828, 2. 285; Thomas 
Wright, Queen Elizabeth and her Times, London, 1828, 1. 181, 184. 
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Although there were many contributing factors, the root of 
the matter was the lack of an established principle on which to 
base the succession to the throne.’ It was an open question 
whether the monarchy was elective or hereditary, and the 
usual compromise was to make it both. Although opinion 
differed at various times, in Elizabeth’s day the general view 
seemed to be that, except for impediments, the nearest in blood 
had the best right to parliamentary recognition.’ There were 
one or two impediments alleged against every claimant to the 
throne, and a large part of the battle of books on the subject 
was taken up by the question of the validity and application of 
these impediments.2 With regard to Elizabeth there was the 
question of her doubtful legitimacy ° which remained a delicate 
matter throughout the first twenty-eight years of her reign.’° 


° For the history of the question see John (Lord) Somers, A Brief History of 
the Succession to the Crown of England, London, 1689; (George Harbin), The 
Hereditary Right to the Crown of England Asserted, London, 1713; Alfred Bailey, 
The Succession to the English Crown. London, 1879. 

7 At the coronation of Edward VI, however, Cranmer asserted the divine right 
of kings and repudiated popular election and ecclesiastical claims of deposition. 

* For a brief summary of the situation just before Elizabeth’s accession see 
C. S. P., Venetian 6, Pt. 2, 1076-8. The main questions were the application of 
the law of alien birth to the inheritance of the crown, the validity of Henry VIII's 
will (which was missing during Elizabeth’s reign), the legitimacy of nearly all the 
claimants but especially the Suffolk heirs, the rule of women, and the religious 
issue (not often openly stated). 

® Although the Pope made no pronouncement against Elizabeth during the early 
part of her reign (see English Historical Review 15. 324-7 for the refutation of 
Sarpi’s story), Catholic Europe never recognized Ann Boleyn’s union with Henry 
VIII as lawful. From the point ‘of view of English law the children of an annulled 
marriage, even when it was contracted bona fide, were not legitimate. (See the 
contemporary discussion in Strype, Annals 2, Appendix 8, p. 19.) Henry VIII's 
second Act of Succession declared that his marriage with Ann Boleyn was null and 
void and that Mary and Elizabeth were both illegitimate. Mary had had an act 
passed during her reign annulling her mother’s divorce and establishing her own 
legitimacy, but at the same time this act invalidated the marriage with Ann Boleyn, 
so that in effect Elizabeth had two acts of Parliament which legally branded her 
as illegitimate. For the contemporary attitude toward this difficult legal problem 
see Camden, The History of Queen Elizabeth, ed. 1688, p. 18. Even Henry VIII’s 
last Act of Successicn which restored Elizabeth to her inheritance left the crown 
to her with conditions and made her subsequent to any daughter that might be 
born him and Katherine Parr or any future wife. 

10See C. S. P., Venetian 6, Pt. 2, 1058-9; Sir Simonds D’Ewes, The Journals of 
all the Parliaments during the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, London, 1682, p. 52; 
C. S. P., Eliz., Span., 1. 133, 186, 594-6. See Elizabeth’s own comments in George 
Buchanan, History of Scotland, London, 1690, p. 155. 
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Deeply embedded in the English mind was the fear of civil 
discord," and throughout Elizabeth’s reign it was nearly always 
associated with the thought of the unsettled succession. One 
of Elizabeth’s nobles expressed the view that “the greatest 
trouble, yea and almost the onely trouble” within the real 
from the time of the Norman Conquest was due to the disputes 
over the succession.’* In his opinion any tampering with the 
matter resulted in civil war. In 1566 there was talk of up- 
risings over the unsettled succession,’® and after the Northern 
Rebellion, Northumberland tried to excuse himself on the 
grounds that the “realm would be in a hurly burly ” because 
of this same question.’* The Wars of the Roses furnished an 
ominous tradition, and it was hinted that such controversies 
would be raised again if the matter was not settled. Elizabeth 
persistently resisted all efforts to settle the question, and 
throughout her reign it remained like a smouldering fire which 
threatened to break into a major conflagration. 

Mary Stuart seemed to be the source of this threatened 
discord.*® Shortly after Elizabeth’s accession, she had had the 
arms of England quartered with her own, and beneath the 
device verses had been added which styled her as Queen of 
Scotland, France, and England.” Although she soon aban- 
doned such undiplomatic measures, for the next twenty-five 
years there were concrete manifestations that she was a threat 
to English peace. On the average of about once every three 
years, the English public was forcefully reminded of this fact. 
The English invaded Scotland and drove out the French forces 


™ Greenlaw, Studies, p. 9. 

12 Egerton Papers, p. 36. 

OC. S. P., Eliz., Span., 1. 574. 

™C. S. P., Domestic, 1566-79, Addenda, p. 406. 

*©See John Hales, A Declaration of the Succession of the Crowne Imperial of 
England (1563), printed in Harbin, Hereditary Right, Appendix 7, p. xx; and 
Leycester’s Commonwealth (1584), ed. Burgoyne, London, 1904, p. 157. The idea 
is also found in the Parliamentary petitions to the Queen, in Gorboduc, and in 
numerous other places. 

*® The Study is not concerned with the truth or falsity of the disputes over Mary, 
but with the expressed attitude of the Protestant English party. 

Haynes and Murdin, Collection of Papers Relating to Cecil, Lord Burghley 1. 
277-8; Strype, Annals 1. 8-9; C. S. P., Eliz., Span., 1. 133. Before Elizabeth’s 
accession Mary Stuart’s title had been advanced in preference to hers. See C. S. P., 
Venetian, 6, Pt. 2, 1076. 
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of the Regent from fear of Mary; the “ rebellion ” of the Pole 
brothers centered around her; ** the dissensions between Eliza- 
beth and Parliament in 1566, the stormiest session of her reign, 
were due to the consolidation of the Scotch title to the succes- 
sion through Mary’s marriage to Darnley; the Northern Rebel- 
lion was raised to put Mary on the English throne; and the 
Norfolk Conspiracy involved most of the nobility and resulted 
in the execution of the ranking nobleman of the realm. Con- 
temporary comment on these events, often in halting verse, 
recognized Mary Stuart as the prime source of civil discord.” 
Real of fancied plots for the release of Mary and the assassina- 
tion of Elizabeth were discovered also during the long years of 
her captivity, so that in 1582 when Lord Burghley drew up 
one of his elaborate papers on the many dangers that threatened 
the state, he described the Queen of Scots as “ the instrument 
whereby the perils do grow.” ” This is a common opinion 
found in many of the controversial books and pamphlets 
written from 1569 until after her death. 


II 


There were four stages to the battle of the books over Mary 
Stuart. The original issue was her right to succeed Elizabeth. 
The first major work * was a small pamphlet by John Hales, a 
clerk of the Hanaper Court, written in support of the title of 
Lady Catherine Grey. This work, A Declaration of the Crowne 
Imperial of England (1563), attempts to establish the Suffolk 
title by advancing strong arguments for the validity of the 
will of Henry VIII,” and by the negative method of attacking 
the claims of the other aspirants. He excludes Mary Stuart 
from the succession on the ground that she was alien born.”* 


** For the contemporary importance of this small incident see George Carleton, 
A Thankful Remembrance, pp. 10-11. Elizabeth’s ministers realized it was unim- 
portant, but they made use of it for political reasons. 

*° See Elizabeth’s own poem in Strype, Annals 2, 89; and also 1. 595-6. 

2° Hatfield MSS 13. 288-9. 

71 Possibly Gorboduc should be included among these books. I have a detailed 
political interpretation of the play in preparation. 

*? There was a question of whether the will was properly signed, and the docu- 
ment itself was either lost or hidden at that time. 

*° The accounts of this book in the DNB (art. Hales) and in A. F. Pollard, 
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Thomas Morgan, a Welsh Catholic, but at the time probably 
secretary to the Calvinistic Archbishop of York, completed an 
answer to Hales in 1565, entitled Allegations in the behalf of 
the high and mighty Princess, the Lady Mary, now Queen of 
Scots, against the opinions and books set forth in the part and 
favour of Lady Catherine [Grey] and the rest of the issues of 
the French Queen,** touching the succession of the Crown.® 
Apart from the title page, Mary Stuart’s name is not even men- 
tioned, the first part of the book being devoted to charges of 
bastardy against the entire Suffolk line, and the second part to 
an attack on the validity of the will of Henry VIII. Before the 
end of the year, an answer was published entitled Allegations 
against the Surmised Title of the Quine of Scots and the 
favorers of the same. The purpose of this pamphlet, which 
contains an attack on the title of Lady Lennox,”* was to weaken 
the claims of the Scottish line which had recently been con- 
solidated by the marriage of Mary Stuart and Darnley. 

This first phase of the battle of the books, which even in its 
worst moments raked up old scandals because of possible legal 
application, after Mary Stuart’s fall merged into the second 
phase, which was mainly concerned with the question of her 
guilt. The real issue was whether or not her supposed misdeeds 
furnished an irremediable impediment to the sovereignty of 


History of England (1547-1603), London, 1929, p. 255, are misleading. See the 
pamphlet itself in Harbin, Hereditary Right, Appendix No. 7, pp. xx ff. and the 
contemporary comment in MS Lansd., No. 102, art. 49 (cited Ellis, Original Letters, 
Qnd. ser. 2. 285) ; and in C. S. P., Eliz., Span., 1. 424, 427. Hales did argue in 
favor of the validity of the marriage of Lady Catherine Grey and the Earl of 
Herford (Camden, Hist., p. 59; Ellis, loc. cit.), but he does not touch on the 
marriage in this book. 

24The French Queen refers to Mary Tudor, the younger sister of Henry VIII. 
She married Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, and was the source of the Suffolk 
title to the crown. 

25 The book is listed in C. S. P., Dom., 1547-80, p. 286. It was not printed 
until 1690, at which time it appeared, with a separate title page, as part of the 
appendix to William Atwood’s Fundamental Constitution of the British Govern- 
ment, London. No author is indicated, but in the catalogues of the British Museum 
and the Library of Congress it is ascribed to Morgan. See the account in John 
Scott, A Bibliography of the Works Relating to Mary Stuart, 1544-1700, Publica- 
tions of the Edinburgh Bibliographical Society, 1896, 2, No. 285. 

2° According to James Anderson, Collections Relating to the History of Mary 
Queen of Scotland, Edinburgh, 1727, 1. p. ii of the editor’s preface to the Defence 
of the Honor... . See Scott, Bibliography, No. 37, and facsimiles 6 and 7. 
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Scotland and England ; ** but most of the books on the question 
were not primarily concerned with political theory but were 
devoted to a practical form of mud-slinging which was intended 
to discredit Mary Stuart with the people. When the Norfolk 
match was being discussed in 1569, a bitter attack on Mary 
was published anonymously.” It was entitled A Discourse 
touching the pretended Match betwene the Duke of Norfolke 
and the Queene of Scotland, and it debated the question of 
whether or not Mary Stuart would be more dangerous to 
Elizabeth and “ the Gospel ” if she married Norfolk rather than 
a foreigner. Because of Mary’s reputation and Norfolk’s inferi- 
ority to her, the author concludes that the match is not for love 
but “ must needs taste of Ambition, of all other the most 
dangerous Fruit,” and a foreign husband would be preferable.” 
To Mary Stuart’s adherents the attitude taken by the author 
of this book was very offensive. 

With the new hope offered to Mary by the proposed match 
with Norfolk, it became especially desirable to reply to the 
attacks on her title and to clear her character of the charges 
made by Murray and his party at the various conferences at 
York, Westminister, and Hampton Court. When the Discourse 
expressed in printed form the conviction that these accusations 
were true, it furnished the last straw, and the Bishop of Ross 
went to Elizabeth and complained of it and the other libels 
“ dispersed secretly in the Night, both in London Streats, in 
the Court of England, and other Publike Places, without Name 
or Author, to justifie the same.” * His answer to all these 
attacks on his Queen was divided into three parts, each of 
which is indicated in the title, A Defence of the Honour of the 
right highe, mighty and noble Princesse Marie Queene of Scot- 
lande and Dowager of France, with a Declaration as well of her 
Right, Title and Intereste to the Succession of the Crown of 
Englande, as that the Regimente of Women is conformable to 


27 Buchanan faced the issue squarely in his De Jure Regni apud Scotos, but his 
general theory was out of keeping with Tudor despotism, and the book was banned 
in England in 1584. See Camden, History, p. 301. 

28Tt was probably inspired by Cecil, since a manuscript copy was sent to 
Randolph, the Ambassador to Scotland. See Scott, Bibl., p. 20. 

2° Anderson 1. 21-31. 

8° Ibid. 1, Defence of the Honor etc., p. iv. 
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the Lawe of God and Nature. The first part is an attempt to 
clear Mary of the charges preferred against her at the various 
conferences. The Scottish lords are accused of murdering 
Darnley, the Casket Letters are rejected as forgeries, and her 
marriage to Bothwell is excused on the grounds that it was 
made at the request of her nobles. The English nobles are said 
to have found her innocent and to have acknowledged her as 
the true heir apparent to the English throne. The second part, 
which is a detailed answer to Hales’s Declaration, rejects the 
application of the law of alien birth to the crown and strongly 
asserts her title. The third part is a vindication of the rule 
of women, and it was probably directly inspired by the talk in 
Parliament about the exclusion of women from the succession.” 
The second edition of this book, printed in 1571 at Liege under 
the pseudonym “ Morgan Philips,” professes to be an entirely 
new work containing three original treatises. The preface is 
much fuller in the defense of her honor, and in the second part 
she is treated as the true heir to the throne to the exclusion of 
Elizabeth. By deriving her lineage from before the conquest, 
the right of all the intervening kings of England is impaired. 
The succession is based on a “ universal law ” that transcends 
the law of England, and by implication, the judge of this law is 
the Pope. All the passages in the first edition that mention 
Elizabeth with respect are carefully suppressed. This edition, 
probably a late attempt to further the Northern Rebellion, 
represents the third phase of the battle of the books, and it is 
indicative of the last desperate attempt to secure the throne for 
Mary after the failure of the Norfolk match. It gave great 
offense to the English and was mentioned in Parliament and at 
the Norfolk trial.6* In 1580 Latin editions of the second and 
third parts of this work were published under the author’s 
name at Liege. In 1584 the second part was translated into 
English again.** In this latter work James’s title is linked 
with his mother’s, and there is a genealogy of all the other 


81See the account of the difficulties of the printing of this book in Scott, Bibl., 
pp. 20-22; and Anderson 1, pp. i-iv of the editor’s preface to the Defence. 

82 See C. S. P., Eliz., Span., 1. 315. The question of female rule will be dis- 
cussed more fully in a later study on Radigund. 

88 Anderson 1, pp. vi, xiv-xv of the editor’s preface to the Defence. 

54 See Scott, Bibl., Nos. 115, 116, 123. 
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claimants. The familiar themes that were associated with the 
succession appear in all these treatises, such as the attacks on 
ambition as an uncontrollable vice and the fear of a renewed 
War of the Roses, but his appeal to pity and chivalry intro- 
duces a new note. It is pitiful to see one oppressed who “ is not 
only a Queene by Birth and Parentage, but a desolate Widowe, 
deprived and expelled from her royal State and Dignitie.” And 
he follows this with an appeal to the national ideals: 


And verily, if the famous Arthur of England were now living 
againe, (if al be not fabulous that is read and written of him) 
how abashed would he be of the great Chaunge of his People and 
Pate... ..™ 


Possibly Spenser answered this appeal to the chivalry of his 
country in Book 1 of the Faerie Queene.*® 

The bitterest and most widely circulated of the attacks on 
Mary was the Detectio, which was written partly by George 
Buchanan. It had circulated in manuscript at the time of the 
various conferences, but the first printed version was the Latin 
edition printed in London in 1571. It was translated into 
“handsome Scottish ” the same year. The title indicates the 
subject matter, Ane Detection of the doings of Marie Quene 
of Scottes, touchand the Murder of hir husband, and hir Con- 
spiracy, adulterie, and pretended marriage with the Erle of 
Bothwell. This book, which was dedicated to Elizabeth, gives 
Mary Stuart an unspeakable character, prints the Casket Let- 
ters, and advances all the available scandals, both old and new, 
to prove her criminal nature. She is described as an intem- 
perate woman who loved without bridle and hated without 
limit, Cruelty, poison, murder, lust, and relentless ambition are 
her supposed portion. The translated version adds some verses 
at the end that eloquently declare the real purpose of the 
book: to ruin Mary’s prospects for the throne. 


Now judge, Englishmen, if it be gud to change Qhenis. . . . *” 


This book was practically a government attempt to discredit 


8° Canto 18, stanzas 26-8. 
®7See Scott, Bibl., No. 76. Anderson, vol. 2, reprints the Scottish edition of 
1572. 
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Mary Stuart completely. In her complaint to the French 
Ambassador, she ascribed it to Buchanan, but the second part 
was written by Thomas Wilson, the master of Requests,** who 
enclosed the volume in a letter to Cecil, which gave an account 
of a confession obtained from the Bishop of Ross under severe 
pressure and which purported to confirm the impression created 
by the book. In the letter Mary is described as an habitual 
murderess, having killed her three husbands, beginning with 
Francis II.*° In 1572 three more editions appeared, one in 
London, one in Scotland, and one in France which contained 
an extra supplement, probably supplied by Cecil.“° The same 
year an attempt to give greater credit to the Detectio was pub- 
lished at London. This pamphlet, The Copie of a Letter writ- 
ten by One in London to his Frend concerning the Credit of 
the late published Detection of the doying of the Ladie Mary 
of Scotland, was, supposedly an answer to certain people of 
“popish affection” who had declared that the Detectio was 
not true. The author’s purpose was to prevent the denial of 
these “'Truthes” from seducing “ English Subiectes to the 
underminyng of thee Estate, Honor, and noble Procedyng of 
our most gracious Soveraigne, and diverting of Affections to 
undue Places, and to the Great Perill of both Realmes.” * 
This small pamphlet seems to indicate that the Detectio was 
not as widely accepted as its instigators had hoped. 

Since the Detectio contained all of the charges made against 
Mary Stuart at the various conferences after her fall,‘? the 
reply to it was already contained in the Bishop of Ross’s De- 
fence, but in 1572 the French edition was answered by a little 
book, L’Innocence de la tres illustre tres-chaste, et debonnaire 
Princesse, Madame Marie Royne d’Escosse. According to 
Scott, if the author was a Frenchman, he must have been in 


8 According to Laing. See Scott, Bibl., No. 75. 

8° Murdin 2. 57. 

“°The French version bore an Edinburgh imprint, but it was probably printed 
at La Rochelle. In 1579 it was reprinted in Memoires de l’Estat de France sous 
Charles Neufiesme, ed. Simon Goulart. See Scott, Bibl., No. 82. 

“1 Anderson 2. 266. According to Goodall (An Examination of the Letters said 
to be written by Mary Queen of Scots, Edinburgh, 1754, 2. 875), the letter was 
written and published by Cecil, but Scott (Bibl., No. 84) suggests that it was by 
Buchanan himself. 

“?Tt was probably circulated in MSS at that time. 


6 
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very close touch with someone who had an intimate knowledge 
of affairs in Scotland. Only the first part of the book is an 
answer to the Detectio; the introduction and the third part 
are translated from an earlier English tract, also printed abroad 
and which contains a bitter attack on Cecil and Nicholas 
Bacon. The former is designated as Synon, and a list of the 
people destroyed by him and his associates includes Rizzio and 
Darnley. He is accused of wishing to destroy Elizabeth, as 
well as Mary and James, in order to settle the Suffolk line on 
the throne. The author attempts to “tye this bel about the 
Catte’s necke.” ** Fugitive and suppressed books such as these 
found little circulation in comparison with the London printed 
attacks on Mary sponsored by Cecil, but they indicate the 
opinions of the Stuart faction, a group which was the more to 
be feared because its numbers and strength were unknown. 

The second and third phases of the battle of the books, 
which overlapped chronologically, were occupied respectively 
by the question of her character and the assertion of her title 
in preference to Elizabeth’s. The fourth phase was concerned 
with the religious issue: Was Mary cruelly martyred for her 
Catholicism or was she justly executed for treason after Eliza- 
beth had kept her for merciful years from the hand of justice? 
There were numerous preliminaries to the final tragedy. After 
a period of hope and comparative quiet, the discovery of a 
plan by Don John to invade England and marry Mary Stuart 
caused Elizabeth to make overtures to France and to become 
more violently Protestant at home. The keynote of the bitter- 
ness of the religious persecution of the eighties is given by a 
passage in John Stubbs, The Discovery of a Gaping Gulf 
whereinto England is like to be swallowed by another French 
Marriage: 


She has already cost vs ynough of our English blood, and she 
cares not though she make hauock of nobilitye & people: she seeks 
her owne turne by hooke or crooke. Aboue all the dangers to her 
Maiestie I wold she had one that might euery day cry vvith a loud 
voyce TAKE HEEDE OH ELIZABETH AND BEWARE OF SCOTTISH MARY. 
The Lord her God defend her from hyr popish enemies.** 


“8 See L’Innocence etc., “ Au Lecteur,” and Scott, Bibl., pp. 28-9. 
“* Cited by Scott, Bibl., p. 38. 
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The seminary priests were considered as provocative agents 
whose purpose was to raise Mary Stuart to the throne by in- 
citing the people to rebellion or by effecting Elizabeth’s assas- 
sination or by a Papal or Spanish invasion of the country.” 
There was a revulsion of feeling after the cruelty of Father 
Campion’s execution, and a pamphlet was published to vindi- 
cate the action of the government. His offense was described 
as an attempt to withdraw the people from their allegiance to 
Elizabeth and to organize all rebellious subjects who had 
already been aroused by the seminary priests for the purpose 
of depriving the Queen of “ hir life, crowne, and dignity.” *° A 
similar type of pamphlet, The Execution of Justice in Eng- 
land, was published after the execution of Somerville. It was 
an attempt to prove, after a survey of all the supposed plots 
against Elizabeth, that no man was persecuted for his religion, 
but that all the punishments were meted out for direct treason 
against the state. It concluded with an account of the Somer- 
ville affair.“7 In 1584 it was translated into Latin, and the 
same year an answer, also in Latin, was published on the Con- 
tinent. This reply, De Iustitia Britannica, sive Anglica, quae 
contra Christi Martyres continenter exercetur, gives a list of 
all the Catholics who had suffered for their faith, and Mary 
Stuart’s name is foremost among the women.** In the same 
general category belongs the pamphlet published after the 
execution of Throckmorton and Parry. The former had openly 
accused Elizabeth of cruelty, and great pains were taken to 
claim that Catholics were leniently treated to extenuate the 
use of torture, and to emphasize his guilt.*° The latter said in 
his confession that he had been furnished with ethical sanction 


*° Camden, Hist., p. 245, interprets their mission as the preparation for a foreign 
invasion; Holinshed’s Chronicles (ed. Ellis, London, 1809, 4. 447) says that their 
purpose was to encompass Elizabeth’s death “against a great daie, set and 
appointed, when the general hauock should be made, those onlie reserved that 
ioined with them.” This hinted at an English St. Bartholomew. 

“°See the reprint in Holinshed 4. 457 ff. 

*? Reprinted in Holinshed 4. 515 ff. The need for this propaganda was rather 
obvious. Even contemporary gossip blamed Leicester’s personal enmity for the 
execution of Somerville. See Camden, Hist., p. 289. 

“8 Scott, Bibl., p. 44. 

*° A Discovery of the Treason Practised by F. Throckmorton, London, 1584. 
Reprinted in Holinshed 4. 536-48. There were two editions of this pamphlet in 
1584. 
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for the assassination of Elizabeth.” This pamphlet on Parry 
was the last important work before the Babington Plot. 

With the discovery of the Babington Plot and the subse- 
quent execution of Mary, the fourth phase of the battle of the 
books reached its climax, and broadsides, proclamations, and 
pamphlets spread over England and the Continent. The hor- 
rible designs of the conspirators limped in such verses as 
Thomas Nelson’s A Short Discourse: 


First to deprive our gracious Queene, 
Religion for to change. 

And then for to envade the Realme, by 
troopes of foraigne power. 

To ouerthrowe the gouernment, and kill 
her in her Bower: 

Or Forceably to dispossesse, the Queen 
of Englands Grace, 

And to poclaime the Scottish Queen, and 
set her in her place. 


In Certain Englishe Verses, presented unto the Queenes most 
excellent Maiestie by a Courtier, Biblical and classical allusions 
are mingled with true Renaissance abandon. If the plot had 
succeeded, England would have been left to the mercy of Spain 
while Phaeton held the reins of misrule seated in Moses’s chair. 
The verses are important because they represent Mary’s fol- 
lowers as charmed by the siren songs of Circe, a characteriza- 
tion that is repeated in several other places.*> W. Kempe’s A 
Dutiful Invective against the most haynous Treasons of Bal- 
lard and Babington, which is in the same vein, describes the 
conspirators as enchanted by the charms of the Scottish Circe 
whose “ Siren songs ” had bewitched them into the practice of 
treason.” 

The more serious tracts inspired by the unprecedented trial 
and condemnation of a foreign Queen made less pretension to 


5° 4 True and Plaine Declaration of the Treasons Practiced by W. Parry, London, 
1585. Reprinted in Holinshed 4. 561 ff. According to Lingard, History of England, 
London, 1823, 8. 220-7, Parry never had any sanction for the assassination of 
Elizabeth. Dekker used the material from this pamphlet in his play The Whore 
of Babylon (1608). 

52'W. C. Hazlitt, ed. Fugitive Tracts, Privately Printed, 1875, vol. 1 (without 
pagination.) 

52 Op. cit. This subject will be developed in a later article on Acrasia. 

3 Op. cit. 
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the realm of literature. Between Mary’s conviction and her 
execution, England was in the wildest state of excitement. The 
government anxiously awaited reports on the respective atti- 
tudes of James and the King of France. The French Ambas- 
sador, through his secretary, instigated a plot for the assassina- 
tion of Elizabeth, but it was discovered at an early stage. 
Alarming, though improbable, rumors, such as Mary’s escape 
and Elizabeth’s death, added to the general excitement.** On 
every side the case of the Scottish Queen was discussed, and 
the justice of her sentence disputed. In December, 1586, 
Elizabeth issued a proclamation of the sentence given against 
Mary, which declared that her practices had become so dan- 
gerous that it was impossible to allow her to live any longer 
without endangering the state.” It was translated into Dutch 
the same year. This official paper was the first written defense 
of the English government. It was followed by a curious little 
tract, The Copie of a Letter to the Right Honorable Earle of 
Leyster etc., which was practically a reprint of the proceedings 
of the Parliament. It gives the two petitions made to the 
Queen for Mary’s execution and her replies. Its main purpose 
is to contrast Mary’s crimes with Elizabeth’s merciful and 
fair attitude towards her captive. Puckering’s speech in be- 
half of the Commons gives the familiar characterization of 
Mary as the source of English discord.*® Immediately after 
Mary’s execution two works were written justifying the Eng- 
lish government. Richard Crompton’s A Short Declaration 
of the Ende of Traytors, and false Conspirators against the 
State stresses the necessity of strict law enforcement for the 
preservation of both ruler and state. He gives an account of 
the number of treasons alleged against Mary, details the man- 
ner of her trial, and repeats the arguments advanced against 
her in Parliament.*’ The second work, usually attributed to 
Maurice Kyffin,®* A Defence of the Honorable sentence and 


54 Camden, Hist., p. 379. In February a proclamation was issued against sedi- 
tious rumors. 

55 Robert Steele, Bibliotheca Lindesiana; A Catalogue of Tudor and Stuart 
Proclamations, Oxford, 1910, 1. 85. 

Sep. 9. 

57 Scott, Bibl., No. 140. : 

58 J. P. Collier (A Bibliographical and Critical Account of the Rarest Books in 
the English Language, London, 1860, 3. 252) rejects the theory of Kyffin’s author- 
ship. 
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execution of the Queene of Scots, is a reply to the charge that 
Mary’s execution was without precedent. It draws on history 
for numerous examples, gives the opinions of various authori- 
ties, and emphasizes the supposed legality of the proceedings 
against her.®® In 1588 this book was translated into French.” 
George Whetstone’s Censure of a Loyal Subject is another of 
the works attempting to justify her execution.” 

The reason for these books is not far to seek. The story of 
Mary Stuart’s death flew over Europe, where it was generally 
regarded as a martyrdom. Whatever may have been the 
opinion of her life, she died with a nobility that has stirred the 
emotions of both her friends and enemies even to the present. 
Numerous accounts of her death were printed, sometimes with 
touching engravings of her last moments when her head was 
laid piteously on the block. Including second editions, seven 
books giving the tragic news were published in Italy within a 
year. Four such books appeared in Germany. An indication 
of the feeling in France is given by a little tract, Discowrs de la 
Mort de Tres-haute & tres-illustre Princesse Madame Marie 
Stourd, Royne d’Eccosse, which is practically a reprint of the 
official report by the French Ambassador of the execution. It 
must have been issued with the sanction, if not the encourage- 
ment, of the King and the Queen Mother. Stronger works 
than these soon appeared. Adam Blackwood’s Martyre de la 
Royne d’Escosse Dovariere de France (1587) maintained 
Mary’s innocence and undertook to expose “les mensonges, 
calomies, & faulses accusations ” that were alleged against this 
“ tresuertuous, trescatholic, & tresillustre princesse.” In the 
following year two more editions were brought out that were 
enlarged by the inclusion of a group of poems that had been 
published in 1587 under the title De Jezabelis Angliae Par- 
ricidio vari generis Poemata Latina et Gallica. These poems 
on Mary’s execution handled Elizabeth very severely. Two 
more editions of the Martyre were published in 1589, one of 
which included an earlier tract, La Mort de la Royne d’Escosse 
Douaire de France. This additional work, which was probably 
by Blackwood also, contained information about Mary’s death 
which had been gained from her physician. Mary’s fortitude 


5® Scott, Bibl., No. 145. °° Op. cit., No. 163. *1See note 70 below. 
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at her execution is dwelt upon, and an account of her funeral 
is given. After describing the contents of the work, the title 
concludes significantly, “d’ou on peut cognoistre la taistre 
cruaute de l’Heretique Angloys a |’ encontre d’une Royne 
soueraine, Tres-chrestienne & Catholique, Innocents.” Eliza- 
beth’s attempts to avoid the charge of cruelty in all her deal- 
ings with the seminary priests during the eighties and at the 
trial of and condemnation of Mary could not prevent books 
like the above from being scattered far and wide over the 
Continent where they found eager and sympathetic readers. 
Before it was included in the Martyre, this little tract on her 
death went through three editions. Besides these vernacular 
works, several Latin treatises appeared. The Bishop of Ross’s 
book on Mary’s right and title was translated into Latin and 
published in 1587. It was also translated into Spanish. The 
Catholic party sponsored a tract that purported to be the 
translation of an English work, although no original for it is 
known. This book, Mariae Stuartae Scotorum Reginae Prin- 
cipis Catholicae etc., portrayed Mary as a martyr to her faith 
who was innocent of the crimes for which she had been ex- 
ecuted. A more general work of the same tenor was published 
at Antwerp, the Theatrum Crudelitatem Haereticorum Nostri 
Temporis (1587). ‘The section devoted to Mary began with 
an engraving of her execution, and there was an account of her 
life by R. Verstegan in which Elizabeth was roughly handled 
and accused of cruelty. The book was so offensive that the 
English Ambassador complained to the French King, and 
Verstegan is said to have been imprisoned.” 

This brief sketch indicates the major works that appeared 
in the long controversy over Mary Stuart’s claim to the Eng- 
lish throne. The original issue was her right to succeed Eliza- 
beth. John Hale’s Declaration of the Succession, answered by 
Morgan’s Allegations, which in turn was answered by the 
Allegations against the Surmised Title, marked the first phase 
of the struggle. After the Darnley murder and Mary Stuart’s 
flight into England, the main issue was her guilt or innocence. 
The writings of the Bishop of Ross, of Buchanan, and the Nor- 
folk pamphlet were the main works dealing with the second 


®2'The account of the above books is based on Scott, Bibl., Nos. 137-80. See 
note 67 below on Verstegan. 
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phase. The third stage, which was closely linked to the second, 
was the assertion of her title in preference to Elizabeth’s at the 
time of the Northern Rebellion. The fourth and final issue was 
openly the religious one. Did Mary fall a victim to the cruel 
persecutions of the heretic Queen or was she justly condemned 
for her manifold treasons against the life and country of the 
Queen who had stood mercifully between her and the execu- 
tion of justice for nearly sixteen years? The pamphlet follow- 
ing the executions of Campion, Somerville, Throckmorton, and 
Parry were merely preliminaries to the outburst that inevitably 
followed the execution of the leader of the Catholic cause in 
England. From the very beginning of the religious persecu- 
tions, Elizabeth made every effort to avoid the charge of 
cruelty that was made time and again by the Catholics and 
which became the keynote of the final attack upon her. The 
English writers parried with broadside, pamphlet, and even 
epic. The Mary Stuart passages in the Faerie Queene must be 
viewed essentially as part of this controversy. 

Spenser grew up in the atmosphere created by the uncertain 
succession. During his most formative years he saw the fall 
of Mary Stuart in Scotland, her flight into England, and the 
ensuing discord that followed her like a handmaid. His patron 
Leicester was closely linked with the problem of Mary Stuart 
and the succession through the possibility of a marriage with 
either Elizabeth or Mary.® Problems such as these were dis- 
cussed at Leicester House, probably very cautiously, and pos- 
sibly Spenser exchanged views with other politically minded 
young men such as Sidney. Miss Albright has suggested a re- 
lationship between Spenser and the Davisons, and the possi- 
bility of an exchange of books. In Davison’s library were the 
Allegations and the Norfolk pamphlet. Spenser’s treatment 


®8 Leicester was supposed to have been raised to the earldom and created Baron 
of Denbigh in order to make him a more suitable match for Mary. Elizabeth is 
said to have promised her the succession if she would marry him. (Camden, Hist., 
pp. 67-8.) In 1574 he was said to have contemplated making her an offer of 
marriage. (J. D. Leader, Mary Queen of Scots in Captivity, London, 1880, pp. 
340-1.) In the early part of Elizabeth’s reign, his brother-in-law, the Earl of 
Huntingdon, was advanced as a possible heir to the throne through his descent from 
the Duke of Clarence. Leycester’s Commonwealth (1584) accused him of designs 
to sieze the throne for himself, and there was gossip that he would “ obtrude some 
Bastard-son of his for the Queen’s natural Issue.” (Camden, Hist., pp. 166-7.) 
4 The Faerie Queene in Masque at the Gray’s Inn Revels,” PMLA 41 (1926). 
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of Mary Stuart in the characters of Duessa and Radigund 
shows that he was well acquainted with the problem of her 
claim to the succession. 


iit 


An analysis of Spenser’s attitude toward Mary Stuart in the 
trial of Duessa (5. 9. 25-50) , furnishes a basis for the interpre- 
tation of less obvious passages. King James’s complaint over 
the way his mother is handled is a commonplace of Spenser 
criticism, and the identity of most of the other characters was 
suggested long ago by Upton and Todd, but the episode has 
not been related to the written controversy over Mary’s execu- 
tion. Spenser appropriately introduces his defense of the gov- 
ernment by alluding to the attacks on Elizabeth. When Arthur 
and Artegall approach the palace of Mercilla where the trial is 
about to be held, they see a poet whose tongue is nailed to a 
post for his foul blasphemies, bold speeches, and lewd poems 
against the Queen. Over the head of the offender is the title 
BONFONT with “bon” crossed out and “ mal” substituted 
for it, making the name “ Malfont.” A. B. Gough has at- 
tempted to identify this poet as Ulpian Fulwell, but his evi- 
dence is extremely slight.°° “ Bonfont” might be a transla- 
tion of “ Fulwell,” but the satires by this poet on the court of 
Lady Fortune which apply to Elizabeth and possibly to Leices- 
ter have only a remote connection to the subject Spenser 
is about to discuss, the trial of Mary Stuart. There is noth- 
ing in the passages cited by Gough to suggest any relation 
whatever to Mary or to Elizabeth’s treatment of her. Fulwell 
attacks court life in the conventional way and with a touch of 


497-516. See especially p. 512. I cannot agree with Miss Albright (p. 508) that 
Spenser’s attitude toward Mary Stuart needs any special explanation such as his 
personal feeling toward Davison (p. 516). Her interpretation of Spenser’s hand- 
ling of the Mercilla episode fails to consider the contemporary attitude toward 
Mary’s trial. As the present study will show, Spenser’s attitude toward the entire 
problem is in no way original, but it is merely the poetic expression of the common- 
place views of the Protestant English party. See section III below. 

°° The identity of Duessa furnishes a separate problem in each half of the 
Faerie Queene. I have not found sufficient evidence to contribute anything to 
the interpretation of Frederic M. Padelford (Variorum 1. 465 ff.) and Ray Heffner 
(“Spenser’s Allegory in Book I of the Faerie Queene,” SP 27. 142-61). The 
discussion here is limited to Books 4 and 5. 

°° Who was Spenser’s Bon Font?,” MLR 12 (1927). 140-5. 
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bitterness that is the mark of failure. Gough offers no evi- 
dence that Fulwell was punished for his writings, and the work 
cited is dated long before the last phase of the battle of the 
books. A far stronger case could be made out for Richard 
Verstegan.* 

After alluding to the writings against Elizabeth, which 
almost universally accused her of cruelty, Spenser hastens to 
the defense by portraying her as Mercilla presiding over a 
court of strict justice. This is the essence of his argument: 
pity must not prevent the execution of justice. He empha- 
sizes the theme by repeating it twice. In the twenty-fifth 
stanza he describes Duessa as “a Ladie of great countenance 
and place ” whose nobility is “ blotted with condition vile and 
base,” but nevertheless, 


Yet in that wretched semblant, she did sure 
The peoples great compassion unto here allure.®* 


But the prosecuting attorney accuses her of such heinous 
crimes that the people are moved rather to loathe than to pity 
her. Although he makes a general reference to the many 
knights she has “ confounded,” the specific charge is treason 
against Mercilla. 


For she whylome (as ye mote yet right well 
Remember) had her counsels false conspyred, 
With faithlesse Blandamour and Paridell, 
(Both two her paramours, both by her hyred, 


°7 Also known as Rowlands. He was at Oxford while Spenser was at Cambridge. 
Both young men were interested in antiquities. Verstegan studied English history 
and Anglo-Saxon, and in 1576 he published a translation of a German antiquarian 
work, The Post of the World. Soon afterwards he moved to Antwerp where he set 
up as a printer and engraver. Both as a source of antiquarian knowledge and as 
a printer he might have been “bonfont” to Spenser. Moreover, he was later 
punished for reviling Elizabeth in the Theatrum Crudelitatem Hareticorum Nostri 
Temporis (1587). Since this work contained a life of Mary which expressly 
accused Elizabeth of cruelty, a reference to it would be particularly appropriate as 
an introduction to an account of Elizabeth’s mercy in dealing with her rival. I am 
inclined to believe, however, that Spenser is refering to all the attacks on his Queen 
rather than to any specific work or person. 

°° H. S. V. Jones, A Spenser Handbook, N. Y., 1980, p. 263, says that “no doubt 
Spenser was misleading in writing” these two lines. I do not agree with him. 
Most of the later works in Mary’s defense appealed to pity, and the replies to them 
tried to show that her crimes were beyond forgiveness. This is exactly what 
Spenser attempts. I believe that his lines are a true indication of public opinion. 


See Hatfield MSS 1. 433. 
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And both with hope of shadowes vaine inspyred,) 
And with them practiz’d, how for to depryue 
Mercilla of her crowne, by her aspyred, 

That she might it unto her selfe deryve.® 


The reference to these two lovers, who are Duessa’s com- 
panions in Book 4, definitely links her trial with her former 
appearance in the preceding book. Her fellow conspirators 
were “hyred” as well as led by “ shadows vaine”; but the 
plot was discovered before it could be put into execution, and 
the actors were punished. These phrases seem to indicate that 
Blandamour and Paridell represent the men involved in the 
Babington Plot, if they were not its leaders.”” Duessa is being 
tried for her complicity. She has transgressed against Au- 
thority, the law of Nations, Religion, the cause of the people, 
and Justice charges her with breach of laws. All these offenses 
are against Concord, the virtue of Book 4. The witnesses for 
the defense bring forth Pity, Womanhood, Noble Birth, Grief, 
and Danger from Foreign Power. The force of these argu- 
ments touches Prince Arthur, and he is inclined to take her 
part. Here Spenser is referring to the defenders of Mary. He 
makes their arguments very similar to the appeal made by the 
Bishop of Ross which is cited above. But the prosecution 
brings forward Ate, the mother of debate and all dissention, 


°F. Q. 5. 9. 41. 

7° Upton identifies Blandamour and Paridell with the Earls of Northumberland 
and Westmorland. The plot, then, would be the Northern Rebellion. “C” (N. Q., 
ser. 3, 4 (1863). 66) advances the same theory. The main evidence in the text is 
the reference in F. Q. 4. 1. 35, to Paridell as the “ hot-spurre youth,” which Upton 
notes is the term applied to young Henry Percy. Todd adds, in his note on the 
passage, that “hotspur” was in common usage in Spenser’s time. It seems to 
me that the identification is impossible anyway. The rebellion actually material- 
ized, although it did not succeed, Westmorland made his escape, and it did not 
result in Mary Stuart’s condemnation. Blandamour and Paridell are much more 
likely to the Ballard and Babington. They received money from Philip IH, the plot 
was discovered, the offenders were executed, and it brought Mary to her “sad 
doome.” Spenser may easily be referring, however, to all the plots that centered 
around Mary Stuart. In the Whore of Babylon a number of the conspiracies 
against Elizabeth’s life are referred to, and Paridell represents William Parry. 
Since Dekker makes Florimel a man, his play cannot be considered as a direct 
interpretation of Spenser’s characters, but it shows that these attempts on Eliza- 
beth’s life, such as Parry’s, aroused as much, if not more, interest than the 
Northern Rebellion. At least they were as well remembered. George Carleton’s 
Thankful Remembrance (1624) indicates the relative importance of these events 
to a contemporary. 
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who exposes all of Duessa’s plots and treasons. This is another 
definite link with Book 4 where Ate and Duessa are com- 
panions: it is justice that condemns her, but the sins are 
against Concord. Then follow the accusations of Murder, 
Sedition, Incontinence, Adultery, and Impiety which are all 
sins against Temperance. It was thus that the Commons 
argued against Mary as early as 1572: 

The late Scottish Queen hath heaped up together all the Sins of 


the Licentious Sons of David, Adulteries, Murders, Conspiracies, 
Treasons, and Blasphemies against God. . . .” 


These charges sufficiently establish Duessa’s dangerous char- 
acter, and Mercilla sorrowfully condemns her. 

Spenser expressed himself with great clearness. To him 
Mary Stuart was a woman whose former nobility was sullied 
with the very worst crimes. She threatened the country with 
both civil war and foreign invasion; she had plotted against 
Elizabeth’s life and the Protestant religion; she had seduced 
subjects from their allegiance; and her private life was un- 
speakably vile; in short, she constituted a national danger, and 
it was necessary that the claims of justice should supersede 
Elizabeth’s policy of mercy. Thus stated, free from the orna- 
ments of poetry, Spenser’s view appears as merely the accepted 
defense of the English government. It was the argument 
advanced by the Commons in 1572, and was restated with 
greater emphasis after Mary’s condemnation. The same view 
can be found in nearly all of the writings against Mary in the 
last phase of the battle of the books. George Whetstones’s 
The Censure of a Loyal Subject furnishes an example that is 
so apt that it might pass for a comment on the passages in 
Spenser : 

In very truth necessitie hath made the bloody devices of the 
Scottish Q. so common, as no good subject may justly be forbidden 
to derive the cause both of foraigne and domestike conspiracies, 
from her princely heart. Our Sacred Q. Elizabeth’s mercy hath 
many years contended .. . to preserve both the life and honor of 
this most unkinde queen . . . some zealous members of the church 
of God, in publique writings did set downe, the danger of her 
Majesties mercye in Christian policy shewed by many waightie 


In F. Q. 5. 10. 4, Duessa’s fall is described as “ wilful; ” 7. ¢. against reason. 
72 D)’Ewes, p. 209. Cf. p. 204 above, 
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KERBY NEILL 213 


reasons, that God delivered the Scottish Queen unto the sword 
of her justice... .** 


This analysis establishes certain facts and gives leads for 
further investigation : 


1) The trial of Duessa (Mary Stuart) is definitely linked 
with her appearance in Book 4. 

2) One group of her sins, though previous to the specific 
charge with which she is accused, is against tem- 
perance the virtue of Book 2. 

3) Spenser’s view of Mary’s character is in accord with that 
taken by her enemies. 


Duessa’s only important appearance in Book 4 is in the 
first canto, stanzas 17-54. She has “chang’d her former 
wonted hew ” which may signify that falsehood now appears 
in a new guise in the person of Mary Stuart. Duessa has 
brought her companion, Ate, from Hell because she knows her 


To be most fit to trouble noble knights, 
Which hunt for honor. ... 


This apparition is a political vice who has overthrown “ many 
a public state,” and her dwelling at the gates of Hell is deco- 
rated with the memorials of ruined countries. Among these is 
Alexander’s empire which, as both the Commons and the Lords 
had pointed out to Elizabeth,’”® was destroyed because of un- 
certainty about the succession. Her ears are filled with “ false 
rumors ” and “ seditious troubles.” Furthermore, 

. . . All her studie was and all her thought, 


How she might overthrow the things that Concord 
wrought. 


Blandamour and Paridell make up the rest of the ungodly 
crew, and the latter soon raises his spear against Britomart but 
is discomforted. The whole picture is very similar to a politi- 
cal allegory written in the form of a masque for the projected 
meeting of Mary and Elizabeth in 1562. Its purpose was to 
bring about peace between the two Queens, and the abstract 

78 Egerton Brydges, British Bibliographer, London, 1810-14, 4. 141-2. 

™*The reference to her as daughter of the Emperor of the West is limited to 
Book 1. There seems to be practically no connection between Duessa’s appearance 


in the first and second parts of the Faerie Queene. 
"© D’Ewes, pp. 81, 106. 
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characters Discord and False Rumor are driven back to Hell.” 
Between the time of the masque and the second part of the 
Faerie Queene, Mary Stuart had been outstanding as a source 
of discord: Scotland had fallen into the worst kind of civil 
anarchy during her reign, and when she fled into England 
trouble followed her as Ate followed Duessa; the Northern 
Rebellion, the Norfolk Conspiracy, the Ridolfi Plot, the trea- 
sons that centered around Mendoza, the Spanish Ambassador, 
such as Throckmorton’s plan for an invasion of England, the 
negotiations with France, the attempts on Elizabeth’s life by 
Somerville and Parry, and finally the Babington Plot, all these 
were the result of her position as a rival for Elizabeth’s throne, 
so that Whetstone could say in 1587 that all foreign and 
domestic conspiracies were derived from her “ princely heart.” 
With this historical background, Spenser reverses the process 
of the masque and portrays Mary Stuart (Duessa) as sum- 
moning Discord (Ate) from Hell to trouble the works of Con- 
cord, the archtype of government. He emphasizes Ate’s politi- 
cal significance by showing the public ruin she has wrought 
in the past. She is bawd to Duessa, just as civil strife encour- 
aged men to follow Mary Stuart whose only hope rested upon 
overthrowing the then established order. The preceding sec- 
tion has indicated the attitude toward the succession as the 
root of English discord. Elizabeth’s own poem, written on the 
situation at the time of the Norfolk Conspiracy, calls Mary 
the “daughter of debate, that eke Discord doth sow,” ™” and 
Spenser characterizes her in the same way. Further evidence 
for this interpretation is furnished by the trial of Duessa in 
Book 5, which definitely refers back to her appearance in Book 
4, where, with her companions Blandamour, Paridell, and Ate, 
she is sowing the discord for which she is punished. Ate even 
appears as a witness against her. I conclude, therefore, that 
this is “continued allegory,” that in both Books 4 and 5 
Duessa represents Mary Stuart.” 


St. Louis University 


7° Paul Reyher, Les Masques Anglais (1512-1640), Paris, 1909, pp. 125-8. See 
comment by Greenlaw, Studies, p. 91. It is also indicated in the masque that Mary 
Stuart must have the virtue of temperance if she is to gain the succession. 

77 Strype, Annals 2. 89. 

78 Paridell’s attack on Britomart, then, represents one of Mary’s followers vainly 
trying to overthrow Elizabeth. 
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